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THE BOY AND THE DOG. 


THERE is no more entertaining column in the average 
daily newspaper than that in which the editor gives his 
readers a free forum in which to air their views on all 
conceivable subjects, from the mast-heading of a city 
hall flag on the occasion of a Queen’s demise to the best 
expedient for solving the dog problem. The dog problem 
in town, it need not be said, is for those who like dogs to 
maintain their dogs and live in amity with their neigh- 
bors who detest dogs. In congested centers of population 
the dog is not infrequently an occasion of bitterness and 
back-biting between very respectable citizens who other- 
wise would be disposed to keep the peace. 

In the country, where folks live under less restraint 
and without the vexatious friction of the town, the 
youngster who joys in the possession of a pet—blue- 
blood or mongrel—knows none of this heartburning 
which for his city cousin diminishes in some degree the 
satisfaction found in owning a dog. There is no truer 
friendship than that of the boy and the dog. There are no 
happier days to which the grown man may look back 
with a tender regret for their passing than the days spent 
in the old home fields with the faithful four-footed com- 
panion of youth. Confidence between boy and dog was 
perfect. The dog perhaps was not a thoroughbred and 
had come into the world minus a pedigree, but the boy 
accepted him for what he was, and in the blessed in- 
genuousness of youth may even have found an occasion 
of added pride in the dog in some characteristic which he 
now knows was highly to the animal’s discredit as deter- 
mined by the bench show standards. 

And as for the dog, on his part too he took the boy for 
what he was, asking of him no more than that he should 
condescend to make of himself a demigod for unstinted 
confidence, affection and worship. 

If the scientists would devise a way to represent the 
care free happiness of boyhood days in some equivalent 
of foot pounds, the amount of it justly accredited to the 
companionship of boy and dog would be expressed in 
many tons. 


THE SUNDAY SHOOTER. 


OF the two hundred and odd arrests for violation of the 
fish and game laws in Massachusetts last year, more than 
one-quarter were for unlawful shooting on Sunday, and 
yet the reports of the deputy game wardens show that 
there was much less Sunday hunting during that period 
than in any other recent year. This decrease has been 
due in large measure to the activity of the wardens, paid 
and unpaid, who have given special attention to the Sun- 
day shooter. One deputy, for instance. writes, “Although 
ordinarily a regular church-goer, I have since my ap- 
pointment been roaming the mountains endeavoring to 
promote a better observance of the Lord’s day and at the 
same time to do something for the preservation of the 
game.” Our consideration of the Massachusetts law 
against Sunday shooting has to do with its bearing on the 
preservation of the game, and not with any “promotion of 
a better observance of the Lord’s day.” With Sunday 
hunting as a religious or moral question we have nothing 
to do. We may safely leave that for others who are 
charged with the consideration of such subjects, and we 
are all the more free to do this, now that Representative 
MacCartney, the Unitarian clergyman whe represents 
Rockland in the Massachusetts Legislature, has introduced 
in the House a bill to repeal the law which forbids. shoot- 
ing on Sunday. We may leave the clergymen to settle 
among themselves the rights and ‘wrongs of Sunday hunt- 
ing; but certainly all friends and supporters of game 
protection in Massachusetts will oppose opening the day 
to the Sunday gunner. 

As a rule in Massachusetts, as in-all dénsely populated 


regions, the Sunday gunner is an unmitigated nuisance, 


He is a type of foreign extraction, and has a foreign 
way of regarding everything that flies or creeps or crawls 
as legitimate game for his gun. In fact, as a rule he 
does not hunt true game, but’ pots the song birds and 
pursues them on territory where he has no right to be. 
He is a trespasser, an invader of private property, and the 
Massachusetts farmer or other land owner ought not to be 
compelled to be on the alert to chase Sunday shooters off 
his fields. When we take into account the annoyance 
Sunday hunting creates and the innocent bird slaughter 
it involves, we’ are astonished at the action of Representa- 
tive MacCartney. If the desired repeal is in behalf of the 
wildfowl gunners, the purpose could be better attained by 
the adoption of an amendment proposed the same day by 
Representative Gardner, to permit the taking of fish and 
the shooting of water fowl and marsh game birds on Sun- 
day. But even this would not be a desirable change. The 
granting of one day of immunity to the game in the fields, 
on the marsh and on the waters is wise and profitable 
from a game preservation point of view. Certainly this 
step to open Sunday shooting will not have the support 
of the officials and the associations who are most closely 
concerned with Massachusetts game protection and most 
active in its promotion. 


OUR ILLUSTRATION SUPPLEMENTS. 


WE give to-day the last of a series of four illustration 
supplements. The subjects as printed are as follows: 
Nov. 3.—IN THE Fence Corner. By Wilfred P. Davison. 


Dec. 1—WHEN Foop Grows Scarce. By Wilfred P. 
Davison. 

Jan. 5.—Quatt SHOOTING IN Mississipr1. By Edm. H. 
Osthaus. 


Feb. 2—In BoyHoop Days. By Wilfred P. Davison. 

These pictures of outdoor life many a reader has been 
good enough to tell us have given much satisfaction, and 
have been looked for as a very welcome feature of Forest 
AND STREAM. Others are in preparation, the subjects and 
dates of publication to be announced later. 





SALMON RIVERS. 


A CORRESPONDENT inquires: “Please inform me where I 
can obtain salmon fishing next summer at moderate cost 
and with a certainty of success. American rivers of the 
Atlantic coast.” 

The latter part of the question is more easily answered 
than the first. Salmon are apt to rise well to the fly when 
the weather and water conditions are favorable on almost 
any of the Atlantic coast streams during the run. It is 
usually necessary to make more or less study of a stream 
in order to know when the run occurs, in which parts of 
the stream the salmon stop to rest and which flies are most 
attractive. There is free fishing on the Penobscot, St. 
Croix and Denny’s rivers in Maine; in some of the Nova 
Scotia streams, and in nearly all of the Newfoundland 
streams. The salmon fishing on the Penobscot River is 
confined practically to the pool at Bangor, and the pool is 
crowded with fishermen. The short series of pools on the 
St. Croix River at Calais furnish very good fishing, but 
the fishing is almost in the city, and one does not have 
the outing that adds to the charm of such royal sport. 
The Denny’s River fishing has recently been ruined by a 
saw mill at the head of tide water. Almost all of the 
larger Nova Scotia streams furnish free salmon fishing, 
but as at Bangor, the pools are apt to be so crowded with 
fishermen that there is unpleasant interference. In Cape 
Breton and in Prince Edward Island the fishing is free, 
but the streams are for the most part so small that salmon 
do not run up to spawn until the breeding season is 
close at hand. 

The Newfoundland streams at present afford the best 
free salmon fishing, and a large number of the rivers of 
both the east and west coasts abound in salmon. If New- 
foundland becomes a Canadian possession there will prob- 
ably be no free fishing, and no salmon rivers to be bought. 
as the Canadian Governmeet is cognizant of the value of 
such properties, and its policy is to lease rather than to 
sell. A number of Canadian salmon rivers are offered 
for lease annually at a moderate rental, say from $200 to 
$500 for the season, but these rivers are so inaccessible 
that the whole cost of the trip is apt to amount to a con- 
siderable sum—more than would be called moderate by 


the average fisherman. The rentals of the Canadian rivers 


that furnish good salmon fishing and that are cas’s 
reached often amount to several thousands of ds) av ai 
nually, and one can have fishing at moderate cust on'y 
through invitation from some lessee. 


NEW YORK’S FISH AND GAME INTERESTS. 


THE report of the Forest, Fish and Game Comry <si-n 
of New York State, portions of which will be found clse- 
where in this issue of Forest AND STREAM, is a noiale 
document. It is highly gratifying and most unusual cn 
account of the positive ground that it takes and the ad- 
mirable recommendations that it makes to the Legislatur-. 
Among the recommendations are: ‘ 

That the Constitution shall be so amended as t» pro- 
vide for the practice of forestry on State lands and th: 
sale of dead, dying or mature timber under proper a‘e- 
guards. 

That authority be given to the Commission to se. a:icde 
certain portions of the State lands as game refuges. and 
absolutely to prohibit the killing of wild animals on thv:e 
refuges, 

That the anti-hounding law be permanently extended. 
and that no dogs of any breed which will pursue decr be 
allowed in the woods at any time. 

That the killing of does be prohibited at all times. 

That spring duck shooting be forbidden. 

To these is added an urgent plea for the better pro- 


tection of the streams of the State from pollution. As 
the Commission well says, this is a matter of vita! im- 
portance, and not to be dismissed as having to d> mere'y 
with the lives of some fishes, the pleasure of some anz'ers 


or the dividend of some pulp mills. It has to co wit) 
the water which we drink and which we use in 2! our n 
dustries. It is a strong appeal for real action on th 
of the Legislature to protect the people at large. 

It were too much to hope that all the good t':in:s 
recommended in this report should at once come to pts». 
yet it is certainly most encouraging to find that the Con 
mission realizes that the forests of the State should be o 
used as to produce an income and that for advice anid 
assistance in this matter they have gone to the best man in 
the country. The recommendations as to game refuges 
and as to closing streams to public fishing for a brief 
period are highly commendable, nor will there be mu-h 
difference of opinion with regard to the wisdom of per- 
manently prohibiting the killing of does and the for- 
bidding of spring shooting. 


pact 


SNAP SHOTS. 


At the meeting of the Adirondack Guides’ Associati 
last week the honorary president, Dr. Kendall, celebra'c | 
in well chosen words the high character of these men of 
the North Woods as the trusted guardians of those w!1> 
are committed to their care. The record in this respect 
held by the Adirondack guides is a credit to Americ n 
manhood. Some of us can remember how a few y ars 
ago, when a so-called North Woods guide wa: gt! ty of 
a gross betrayal of his trust, the true guides of the rg n 
indignantly denied that the man was of ther gvild or 
desetved the title of Adirondack guide, and they proved 
their case, much to their own satisfaction and to thet of a} 
others who rejoiced to see the woodsmen relieved of a 
stigma. 





We give elsewhere some extracts from the r port cf 
the Massachusetts Commission of Inland Fisherics ard 
Game. Under the able management of Chairman © \l.n; 
and his associates, the game and fish interests of Ma <a- 
chusetts have assumed an importance in the public e¢-iim:- 
tion not heretofore accorded them. The work of stock- 
ing the waters and protecting them when stocked and of 
increasing and conserving the game supply in the cover; 
has been put on a business basis. Massachusetts a f::rd 
an admirable example of what any State may do to d. i. :.«1 
and promote its native resources, if once’ the task be g\ 1 
into the charge of competent and earnest and dilig 11 
trustees. 





A bill has been introduced in the Maine Legi lature 
providing for a thousand-dollar fine for shooting a -hussan 
being in the woods. We have had much speculation from 
time to time as to what the effect of a statute again-1 wis- 
taking man for beast would amount to; now let us trust 
that Maine will acjjjally put the plan to a test, 
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The Sportsman 7” 


The Passing of “Satan.” 


Hiram MEEKs threw away the stick on which he had 
been whittling, closed his jack-knife with a snap and rose 
slowly to his feet. 

“By Godirey, I'll do it ef hit takes a leg,” he declared 
aloud, in the tones of a man who after long deliberation 
has settled some question of weighty import in his mind. 

It was apt to prove a cause for deep regret—this de- 
cision of his—since it involved an act of no less temerity, 
or even folly, than the purchase of a certain four-footed 
beast known far and near as “that mule o’ Saunders’.” 
Hiram had been debating the question with himself for 
two whole days, to the exclusion of all other thoughts. 
In a measure Sam Hawkins was to blame for this state 
of affairs, for it was he who had informed Hiram that 
the mule could be “bought for a song.” Some people 
can never resist the tetnptation of a bargain. Hiram 
shared in the general feeling of distrust in which this 
creature of ill repute was held by the entire community; 
on the other hand, he was greatly in need of another 
beast of burden on his farm, as his entire live stock con- 
sisted of a solitary bay mare of uncertain age, whose 
days of usefulness were on the wane. The mule in 
question was without doubt of a superior breed phys- 
ically as well as mentally, although greatly deficient in 
amiability; but Hiram was under the impression that 
this latter undesirable trait-of character was due to a lack 
of proper training. Therefore, after considering all sides 
of the question, he had come to the coficlusion that if 
Saunders were willing to part with the mule at a suff- 
ciently low figure, he himself would assume the grave 
responsibility of ownership. 

He was the possessor of a small fortune amounting to 
forty dollars—the savings of years—and with this sum 
he hoped to complete the purchase. A good mule was 
worth considerably more than this amount, but if Sam 
Hawkins had told the truth Saunders did not expect to 
sell his mule for anywhere near its full value. Well, it 
would do no possible harm to investigate the mater, so 
Hiram removed his treasure from its secret hiding place 
and set out on his visit to Saunders. 

It was early in December. The air was fresh and in- 
vigorating, and Hiram covered ground rapidly with his 
long, swinging stride. As he drew near the abode of 
Saunders he looked about for some sign of that in- 
dividual. The sound of a voice coming from the direction 
of the barnyard reached his ears, and he approached the 
ience and peered over. The voice was Saunders’. He 
was seated on an overturned water trough in his favorite 
attitude, and addressing his remarks to the only other 
occupant of the yard—his notorious black mule. 

The mule was hitched to the stable door by a heavy 
rope that encircled his neck, and he seemed greatly 
depressed in spirit. Though well acquainted with this 
fickle-minded creature, Hiram had never before seen him 
in such a melancholy mood, and his curiosity was aroused 
as to the cause of his dejection. He therefore inter- 
rupted Saunders’ invective against mules (for such 
seemed to be the tenor of his remarks) with an: 

“Howdy, Eb! What ’pears t’ be the trouble?” 

Saunders turned his head without otherwise disturbing 
himself. 

“Howdy, Hi,” he responded. “Ther’ ent no trouble 
t’ speak on. I was jest a-tellin’ Satan a few idees ’baout 
his doggon self an’ his hull doggon relations.” 

“Who all’s Satan?” Hiram inquired, puzzled at the 
name. 

“That air mule thar,” Saunders answered, indicating 
the black mule with a nod. “Ever sence he made all 
that fussin’ with them Wright county folks I’ve called 
him Satan. ’Twarnt my idee. ’Twas Sam Hawkins’. 
Sam’s up on religion, y’ know, an’ he sez I orter call 
him _patan, so I done it. Hit seems t’ suit him fust 
rate. 

“What’s he been doin’ naow that y’ got him all tied 
up?” Hiram asked. 

“Nuthin special,” said Saunders. “I’ve lieked him till 
I’m tired an’ he don’t seem t’ give a cuss; but when he’s 
hitched that away with a slipknot raound his neck an’ 
I preach at him, he don’t seem t’ feel so doggon gay like. 
Hit sorter takes the sperits out o’ him. But whar you all 
baound fer?” 

“Qh, I was jest passin’ ’long this way,” Hiram replied, 
evading the question, “an’ I thought I’d stop an’ see how 
you all was gittin’ on.” 

“Better come in an’ sit’ daown awhile,” Saunders sug- 
gested. 

“Don’t care ef I do,” said Hiram. 

He entered the barnyard and, seating himself beside 
his friend, waited for a favorable opportunity to open 
negotiations. As Saunders’ mind was filled with nothing 
but thoughts of the mule, Hiram was not kept long in 
suspense. 

“Say, do y’ know that mule ent brayed onct sence he’s 
bin hitched that away?” the old man remarked. “He 
used t’ keep it up "baout all night, an’ I got so used t’ 
hearin’ him I can't sleep good sence he quit. Funny, ent 
it?” 

“Hit air that,” Hiram assented. “That mule’s made 
a heap o’ trouble fer you all, ent he?” 

“Heaps an’ heaps,” Saunders made answer, casting his 
eyes severely on the subject of the conversation. 

“Say, Eb.” Hiram drawled after a moment’s medita- 
tion, “what'll you all take fer the mule? What’s yore 
lowest figgers?” 

““Meanin’ Satan?” Saunders asked in amazement. 

*“Meanin’ Satan, to be sure.” said Hiram. 

“Be y’ jokin’ or in arnest?” 

“Solemn arnest.” 

‘What in blazes do you all ‘want t’ buy sech a devul 
uv a critter fer?” Saunders asked with increasing wonder- 
ment. “I don’t "low t’ cheat no friend o’ mine that 
away, Hi. That air mule’s a mean, onery cuss, that’s 
what he is, an’ he knows hit by this time. I was figgerin’ 
t’ sell him over in Wright county.” 

“Waal, what'll y’ take fer him?” Hiram persisted. 

“I'd sell him doggon cheap,” Saunders declared. “I'd 
sell him fer thirty-five dollars. Ms 


Peco se -- 


“Waal then,” said Hiram, “seein’.as I’m rich I'll take 
yore offer. ef you'll let me hev a try at him fust. I'll ride 
him over hum an’ see what he’s good fer.” . 

“You all must be crazy,” Saunders exclaimed. “Why, 
he’d throw yuh afore you'd got t’ the end o’ my forty.’ 

“T’ll risk it,” Hiram rejoined. “Jest hitch him up. 
I never seen the mule or hoss I couldn’t managé.” 

“Waal, ’tent any o’ my funeral,” Saunders remarked, 
yielding the point, and forthwith he proceeded to saddle 
and bridle Satan. 

Now, whether the mule divined the situation and de- 
cided to adopt politic measures for the occasion, thus 
reinstating himself in his master’s good graces, or 
whether his proud spirit had at last been broken and he 
himself brought to a proper realization of the futility of 
continuing further in his unprofitable course of opposi- 
tion to authority, will never be known. Certain it is 
that he yielded himself with sublime meekness into 
Saunders’ hands, nor did he give evidence of ill-temper or 
a disposition to rebel, by so much as the laying back of 
an ear. Hiram mounted him without need of the cus- 
tomary persuasive arguments, and rode away in perfect 
security on his journey. Satan was a good roadster, 
when he was minded so to be, and he now settled down 
into the swift, easy gait which he employed for his 
owner’s benefit only on rare occasions. Saunders’ .as- 
tonishment knew no bounds. 

-“An’ jest t’ think that preachin’ at him done the biz- 
ness,” he reflected aloud, as Hiram and the mule dis- 
appeared irom view. It was the only satisfactory ex- 
planation that occurred to him that would in any way 
account for the miraculous change in Satan’s disposition.*, 

Hiram expected to be absent two or three days. Dur- 
ing that interval Saunders had ample time for reflection, 
and the more he thought about the matter the more- 
reluctant did he become to part with the black mule. 
To begin with, he had owned Satan a good while and 
had grown attached to him in a way, for the strange 
animal furnished almost the only diversion in his life of 
wearisome monotony. Existence on the lonely, half 
cultived farm of forty acres would indeed be well nigh 
hopeless without the presence of the erratic, unruly Satan. 
He was always so very much in evidence. Moreover, and 
most important of all, thirty-five dollars was a ridicu- 
lously low price to pay for a mule. ~No, it could not be 
thought of. Surely Hiram would see it in that light, too. 
At any rate, if he wished to purchase Satan he would have 
to pay considerably more than thirty-five dollars, either 
in cash or trade. Having come to this decision Saunders. 
anxiously awaited his friend’s return. 

Hiram appeared on the third day, and Saunders went 
forth to meet him. The old man made no secret of his 
anxiety regarding the mule’s behavior. 

“He’s gentle as a lamb. I don’t want no better actin’ 
critter in mine,” Hiram reported as they unsaddled the 
docile creature and turned him loose in the barnyard. 

“Glad y’ think so, cause hit shows I’ve larnt a new 
way t’ break mules,” said Saunders, and led the way to 
the house where they could talk things over at their ease. 
They seated themselves in front of the big fireplace and 
lit their pipes. Hiram opened negotiations. 

“Ef hit’s all the same t’ you,” he announced, “T’m ready 
t’ pay you all that thirty-five dollars, an’ ride the mule 
home to-day.” f 

“Waal,” Saunders drawled in reply, “I reck’n we'd 
better talk some fust. Y’ see-when I offered Satan fer 
sech a ludickerous figger I was mad at him; bein’ as I’ve 
cooled dacwn consid’able sence, my price is gone up 
accordin’, an’ I reck’n hit’ll take more’n thirty-five to 
buy him this evenin’.” 

Hiram was unfeignedly surprised. 

“Why, I jest *baout reck’nd the sale was made,” he 
remonstrated. “Y’ beant goin’ back on your word, be 
yuh, Eb?” : . = 

“Tent goin’ back. Hit’s only lookin’ at the thing fair 
an’ square like,” Saunders replied in self defense. “You 
all knows that air mule’s wuth more’n thirty-five dollars, 
Bi.” 

“Waal, I ent sayin’ but what he is wuth more,” Hiram 
admitted. “I got all o’ my fortune ‘long an’ I’m game, 
so how’ll forty even do?” 

“Forty, an’ what t’ boot?” asked Saunders. 

“T’ boot?” Hiram exclaimed. “Not a dern cent, by 
Godfrey Simpson Daniels.” ~ : 

“Then, hi ganny, I reck’n Satan stays whar he is,” 
Saunders declared with decision. = 

Hiram puffed away at his pipe in silence for a few 
moments, thinking deeply. 

“I tell yuh what I'll do,” he finally announced. “T’ll 
give forty an’ the old bay mare.” _ 3 

Saunders considered the proposition a while. 

“Haow old be the mare?” he asked._ 

“Hard tellin,” Hiram replied. “She’s old nuff t’ be 
stiddy. She ent no colt, but she em got nuthin’ onusual 
the matter with her.” : 

“Waal, you all bring the mare over,” said Saunders, 
“an’ let me hev a look at her, an’ then we'll talk tradin’.” 

“Allright,” Hiram acquisced. “I'll ride ’er over to- 
morrow mawnin’—I’d better be startin’ fer hum naow, I 
reck’n. Waal, s’long. You'll like the mare. She’s a 
doggon stiddy critter, she is.” 

“Stiddiness has its p’ints,” Saunders remarked, as he 
ushered his frierd to the door. “Reck’n Satan ’ll be all 
right till mawnin’ without hitchin’. Waal, s’long.” 

“S’long,” Hiram responded, and started away down 
the road. ; : 

“S’long.” Saunders called back a second time, and 
re-entered the house and set about preparing his simple 
evening meal. . . 

The next morning, shortly after breakfast time, Hiram 
rode up to Saunders’ cabin a-straddle the back of the 
aged mare. Most of the Douglas county horses were 
built on lines peculiar to that section of the country, and 
this particular mare was no exception to the rule. Hiram 
discovered his friend seated on the big boulder beside 
the road, just opposite the barnyard gate, and greeted 
him with a cheerful, “Howdy, Eb!” : 

Saunders was in a dejected mood and responded in a 
half-hearted manner to Hiram’s salutation. 

“Waal, has Satan bin hehavin’ like an angel?” the 
visitor facetiously inquired, as he swung himself off the 
mare’s back. 


The old-man sighed deeply 2 0 ee all 


.“That’s haew,_ he’s bin behavin’,” he responded, indi- 
cating witha jerk of his thumb a gap in the fence and 
some broken boards that lay scattered over the ground. 
The words and the gesture spoke volumes. 

_ “Y’ don’t mean ——,” Hiram began and paused, letting 
his gaze travél from Saunders to the remains of what 
had once been the barnyard gate, and then back to 
Saunders again. 

Saunders nodded his head. “He’s skunt aount again,” 
was the only information he vouchsafed to give. 

“Waal, I swan! Who'd a-thunk it!” Hiram exclaimed, 
and then slowly seated himself on the boulder beside his 
friend. His next move was the natural one, under the 
circumstances, and hardly unexpected. He produced a 
dark brown ‘bottle from his hip ket, extracted the 
cork with his teeth and passed the flask over to Saunders. 
They each took a long pull in turn, which apparently 
oes the desired effect of relieving the tension of their 
eelings. 

“What you all goin’ t’ do ’baout it?” Hiram asked. 

“Ther’ ent no use doin’ nuthin’,” Saunders replied. 
“We'll hev t’ wait till the dern cuss makes up his mind 
t’ come back. 

“Mebbe you'd take less’n forty an’ the mare naow?” 
Hiram ventured, after a moment's silence. 

“Ef you all wants that air limb o’ Satan arter this,” 
the old man answered with decision, “you kin name yore 
own price, ef hit ent onreas’nble.” 

“How does twenty an’ the mare strike you?” 

“Make ’er twenty-five an’ hit’s a go.” 

“Hiram deliberated. “All right,” he finally agreed, 
“she’s a go, an’ I’ll clinch the bargin with a fiver.” So 
saying he drew forth a greasy leather purse and counted 
out five silver dollars into Saunders’ outstretched hand. 

“T’ll ride over to-morrer an’ git the mule ef he’s back 
then,” Hiram answered as he rose to take his leave. 
“I kin manage him all right) Hit seems like he had it 
in fer you all.” 

“Hit suttenly do,” Saunders assented in resigned tones. 

Hiram departed, leaving Saunders seated on the boulder 
wrapt in the contemplation of the vacant barnyard. 

The day passed without event and with no signs of 
the vagrant mule. When Hiram arrived on the scene 
the next morning he found Saunders in anything but a 
happy frame of mind. The two men discussed the situa- 
tion anew, but without coming to any satisfactory con- 
clusion. Hiram was about to take his leave when a small 
boy, mounted on a scraggy looking pony, drew rein in 
front of the house. 

“Does Eb Saunders live yere?” he called out. 

‘“*That’s me, son,” Saunders answered, coming forward. 
“‘What’s wanted?” 

“Pap sez fer you all t’ come an’ git yore doggon ole 
mule,” the boy replied. “He’s bin tearin’ ’raound awful, 
an’ pap sez fer you t’ bring a couple o’ dollars ‘long fer 
damages what the mule done afore pap got him shet up 
in the barn.” 

“What’s yore dad’s name, son?” Saunders inquired. 

“Bill White,” the boy informed him. “We live in 
Wright county. You all was at our haouse onct afore 
lookin’ fer yore mule the time that man thar,” pointing 
at Hiram, “an’ another man sot on pap while you was 
a-huntin’ fer the mule.” 

“All right,” said Saunders, with resignation. ‘Tell 
yore dad I’ll come arter the mule an’ settle everything.” 

The boy wheeled his pony about and cantered away 
without further words. The men gazed at each other 
blankly. Here was a new complication to be dealt with. 

“T reck’n,” said Hiram, “I’d better go ‘long, too, in 
case 0’ trouble with that man White. He mought git 
reckless.” 


“He suttenly mought,” Saunders admitted. “I’d be 
tight glad o’ yore company, Hi,” and they made ready 
for the journey. 

During Satan’s brief sojourn on the Wright county 
man’s farm he had made life interesting for every living 
thing on the place, and Saunders considered himself 
lucky in escaping with only two dollars damages to pay. 
The two men never forgot the ride back from Wright 
county. The mule disputed each step of the way, and 
balked at every turn in the road. With each new devel- 
opment of his many sided character his value as a 
<lomestic animal decreased, and by the time he was safely 
housed in his own rightful quarters his owner, in de- 
spair, had agreed to part with him for fifteen dollars and 
the bay mare. 

As it was late in the day when they returned, Hiram 
decided to spend the night with Saunders and take 
possession of the mule the next day. To avoid a repeti- 
tion of such an experience as they had just passed 
through, they resorted fo the method Saunders had for- 
merly employed, and hitched the mule securely with a 
slip knot about his neck. They then administered the 
well-deserved chastisement and left him to meditate upon 
his sins. 

Tt will never be known what bitter thoughts entered 
Satan’s mind that night. It will never be known what 
feelings of rage and despair surged through his breast. 
He had tried and failed. He had resorted to strategy 
and had feigned meekness to gain his ends, but all to 
no avail. He had allowed himself to be ridden without 
a single protest by one of those great hulking man 
creatures, a stranger at that. He had humbled his pride 
and had behaved himself as any ordinary Douglas county 
plug might have done, and all for what? Why, merely 
for a brief moment’s independence—the transitory joy of 
creating confusion and disorder in another man creature’s 
barnyard, only to be driven into a prison at the points of 
a pitchfork. Those two-legged animals called men never 
did fight fair. Here was this rope about his neck. If he 
attempted to pull away and break it, it only choked him. 
That rope! Ugh! How it galled one’s spirit as well as 
one’s flesh! He would not submit any longer. Liberty 
or death! One or the other should be his portion. He 
would be free. 

And then a tragedy occurred out there in the darkness 
hehind the walls of the black mule’s prison house. 
Whether, in his efforts to break loose, he accidentally 
threw himself. or whether, realizing that escape was im- 
nossible, he deliberately hanged himself, will always re- 
main one of the secrets of the dead. They found him in 
the morning. He was free at last. The rope that was 
to have insured his sale keeping hed proved the cause 
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of his undoing. The coroner’s jury of two rendered a 
verdict of “Death from hangin’ by a hitchin’ rope. He 
done it on purpose.” 

They interred him in a remote corner :of the woods, 
and Saunders’ eyes were moist as they turned away from 
the newly made grave that marked the black mule’s 
final resting place. 

Hiram mounted his old bay mare in silence and rode 
thoughtfully homeward; Saunders shut himself up in his 
lonely cabin and composed an epitaph. He fastened 
together some pieces of board from the broken barnyard 
gate, and with infinite pains burned the letters and words 
of the epitaph thereon. 

The next day the grave of “that mule o’ Saunders’ ” 
was marked by a wooden headboard on which were 
written these lines: 


HERE LiZE SATiN 
THE MENEST AN BiGEST 
MULE iN DUGLAS CONTY 

HE HUNG HiSEF AN DUN 
ME OWT UV 40$ AN A BAY 
: MARE. 


FAYETTE DuRLIN, JR. 


Notes from the Trail. 


On the morning of Oct. 1 we left the Valley of the 
Rio Aras at Santo Tomas, Chihuahua, and started 
boldly westward into the Sierra de Jesus Maria, bound 
for the Rio Mayo and Sinaloa. We left civilization be- 
hind us; for exactly three weeks we saw no track of 
wagon or cart or anything wider than a burro trail, and 
during those three weeks we traveled each day as much 
as our mules could stand. 

The first day after leaving Santo Tomas was passed 
without seeing either Mexican or Indian, but about 10 
o’clock of the second day we came to a beautiful little 
valley on the Rio Verdi. A few stone houses marked 
the site of the village of Carriaziachic, and from the caves 
on the mountain side curled smoke. The Verdi, which 
wandered leisurely among the cornfields, was fairly we! 
sprinkled with pintals, gadwells and teal, and it took but 
a short time to shoot enough for several meals. Then 
we noticed, for the first time, that all the people whom 
we had seen working in the field when we entered the 
valley had mysteriously disappeared. All our hammering 
at the house doors brought no response. We were literally 
in a deserted village. Half a mile further on we surprised 
a family out of doors. Instantly the man sank out of 
sight, while the woman and boy hastily gathered together 
their goats and drove them up the mountain side into 
a cave back of their dwelling. We pursued, and when the 
woman found that we were not Mexicans, and were per- 
fectly harmless, the animals were allowed to come out 
and graze, and the paterfamilias came from the corn- 
field where he had concealed himself. Except for his 
dilapidated hat he was absolutely devoid of clothing. 
He could talk a few words of Spanish, and a trifling 
present made him very communicative. The village Car- 
riaziachic is the most northern town of the Tarahumaria, 
the descendants of the ancient cave dwellers. Some live 
in stone houses, but the majority stay with the ancestral 
habitations. They are afraid of strangers, especially of 
Mexicans, who are wont to swoop down upon them as 
the Turk is said to do upon the poor Armenian. Corn 
is their only agricultural product. For everything else 
they depend upon fishing and hunting. They claim the 
headwaters of the Yaqui, Mayo, Fuerte and Sinaloa rivers 
and their territory extends southward into the mountains 
of Durango. The old man reported the country as being 
great for deer, and in watching for one I became so in- 
terested in a natural history lesson that I forgot to take 
advantage of an excellent opportunity. ; 

It came about in this way: On the top of a hill near 
by, surrounded by heavy timber, was a bare spot, an 
acre or two in extent. It was so marked by tracks and 
iresh signs, and we had seen so many white flags disap- 
pear unceremoniously in the underbrush, that I concluded 
that this was a good place to conceal myself for an hour 
and let the procession pass on. On the bare ground, 
about thirty yards from where I sat, was curled a large 
rattler enjoying a sun bath. There was a rustling in the 
bushes opposite, and a spring fawn came in sight. It 
did not see me, but it saw the snake; stopped a moment 
trembling, then sprang with all four feet upon the reptile, 
bounding safely to quite a distance beyond, where it 
turned and surveyed the damage that it had done. The 
snake writhed, that was all. Its back was broken, and it 
was too badly cut up to be capable of much harm. The 
fawn approached slowly, sniffed of its victim, and once 
more leaped upon it, this time bounding backward im- 
stead of forward. Five times it repeated the operation 
and then it stalked off with a self-satisfied air, while I 
entirely forgot that my business was to secure fresh meat. 

During the remainder of that week we rambled among 
the mountain tops, amid pines and where the scenery was 
similar to that of the Rocky Mountains, in Colorado. 
At noon, Saturday, Oct. 6, we were 7,900 feet above sea 
level. Then we commenced to drop through a steep and 
narrow. caiion. The pines disappeared, and the perpen- 
dicular walls, that towered to the very skies, were draped 
with adiantum, nothalaena and other delicate ferns, with 
giant creepers and with gorgeous festoons of red and 
yellow flowers. At 4 o’clock we reached the mining camp 
of Jesus Maria, elevation 5,600 feet, where an orange 
grove, figs and citron in the market place and a tem- 
perature resembling that of Tophet assured us that we 
were nearing the tierra calienté. The next day’s climatic 
changes were yet more noticeable, for after climbing to 
an altitude of 7,200 feet, we made camp at night on one 
of the tributaries of the Mayo, only 1,700 feet above the 
sea level, and feasted on a fruit that I suppose to be a 
species of guava. Down the river we made our way for 
ten days, piloted by an Indian guide. Mexicans were as 
scarce as Americans, and Wara-wari huts thatched with 
palm leaves were the only habitations. : 

The scenery along the Rio Mayo, where it breaks 
through the main chain of the Sierra Madre, is grand 
beyond description. At times the walls rise perpendic- 
ularly from the raging torrent to a height of thousands 
of feet, and again, where the river widens into a peaceful 


stream, the hills recede more gradually from either bank 
and from water’s edge ta mountain top exhibit the char- 
asteristic flora of the tropics, warm temperature and 
temperate zones. ; 

The Mayo abounds in fish, large catfish and a smaller 
fish, about a foot in length, that very much resembles the 
eastern dace. Owing to recent rains the waters were 
high and muddy, but grasshoppers were a fairly good 
bait, and a monster crawfish (eight to ten inches long) 
which our guide procured for us proved to be a line 
beyond compare. 

At length we tired of the river. In fording our packs 
had been soaked enough times to satisfy us, and our tents 
were beginning to mildew; so, about thirty miles north 
of Alamos, Sonora, we left the Mayo and the mountains 
and commenced to journey through a rolling, bushy 
country—hot and dusty. 
waste. The change in flora and fauna was sudden and 
marked. Our diet now consists of rabbits and partridge 
(Cullipepla elegans, Less.). Evidently the latter have 
never been hunted, for they are too easy for right good 
sport. +! ve 

One of the most interesting birds in this region is 
Audubon’s caracara (Polyhorus cheriway, Jacq.). Like 
the partridge it has no fear of man. It is usuaMy found 
in pairs or in flocks and a pair will perch on a gian’ 
cactus and sit and survey us while we ride underneath, 
near enough to touch them with an ordinary fly-rod. 
The caracara is an adept at hunting. He always stalks 
his prey. I wondered for a long time why I saw so many 
pairs walking along the ground, peering into the dense 
underbrush, and why I always found partridges near 
them. The caracara locates a brood of young birds, and 
alights some distance from them, then steals closer and 
closer, and finally pounces upon the victim with a spring 
wherein the feet rather than the wings furnish the motive 
power. 

Just at sundown, last evening, while crossing a low 
range of hills some twenty miles south of Fuerte, Sinaloa, 
a flight of parrots, entirely new to.us, made a most deaf- 
ening clatter. They proved to. be the white fronted 
parrot (Amazona albifrons, Sparrem.). We found them 
at least three degrees north of Mazatlan, which is given in 
Ridgway as their northern limit. I ruined two skins this 
morning, and then concluded that if I should stop work 
long enough to write to Forest AND STREAM, I might 
have better luck with my third. By the way the shadows 
are lengthening, it is time to recommence operations. 


SHOSHONE. 
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Welsh Indians. 


Ir is a curious fact that among our grandfathers there 
was a general belief that in the far West was a tribe of 
Indians of Welsh descent who still used the Welsh lan- 
guage in greater or less purity. These Indians were be- 
lieved to be descendants of the companions of Madoc, 
who is said to have discovered the coast of America and 
formed settlements here in the year 1170. This belief 
was founded upon the evidence of several individuals 
who had been among those savages and heard them use 
the Welsh language. Faith, in these days, demands a 
more vigorous demonstration of facts than in former 
times. Travelers’ tales at second or third hand were 
then considered good enough for all purposes. There 
was no disputing anything that appeared in a book. 

The most circumstantial account of the Welsh-speak- 
ing Indians that we have come across is in a little book, 
now very rare, “Journal of a Two Months’ Tour,” by 
the Rev. Charles Beatty, London, 1768" Mr. Beatty was 
a Presbyterian minister who had been sent out by the 
Synod of New York and Philadelphia in the year 1766 
to examine into the religious state and needs of the 
people on the frontier. He says that when he was in the 
western part of Pennsylvania he met with one Benjamin 
Sutton, who had been taken captive by the Indians, and 
had lived many years among them in different parts of 
the country. He stated that when he was with the Choc. 
taw Nation on the Mississippi he went to an Indian 
town a very considerable distance from New Orleans, 
where he fell in with a tribe of Indians who spoke the 
Welsh language. He said that he saw a book among 
them which he supposed was a Welsh Bi.'e, of which 
they took the greatest care, though they were not able 
to read it. He said further that he had heard them speak 
Welsh to one Lewis, a Welshman, a captive there. 

Another man, who had lived among the Indians from 
his youth, also informed Mr. Beatty that he had been 
among Indians on the west side of the Mississippi who 
spoke the Welsh language; while the Indian interpreter 
who accompanied the reverend gentleman on his mission 
also assured him that he had been among Indians who 
spoke Welsh, and in proof of it he gave some words 
which he said were Welsh. Mr. Beatty further remarks 
that there were other traditions current in his day of 
certain captives who had been among Welsh-speaking 
Indians, one a Welsh clergyman who had been captured 
while traveling “through the back parts of the country.” 
This gentleman, while earnestly praying in his native 
language in view of a speedy death to which he had been 
condemned, was understood by the savages standing 
around him, who instantly reversed the sentence of death; 
“and thus this happy circumstance was the means of 
saving his life.” ey then showed him a book, which 
he found to be a Bible, but which they could not read. 
“He stayed among them some time, and endeavored to 
instruct them in the Christian religion. He at length 
proposed to go back to his own country and return to 
them with some other teachers, who would be able to 
instruct them in their own language, to which proposal 
they consenting, he accordingly set out from thence, and 
arrived in Britain with full intention to return to them 
with some of his countrymen, in order to teach these 
Indians Christianity. But I was acquainted that not 
long after his arrival he was taken sick and died, which 
put an end to his scheme.” e 

But Mr. Beatty is not the only authority in point for 
the fact of Welsh-speaking natives in América... In a 
book, “Primitive Ages,” by the Rev. Theophilus Evans, 
a Welsh minister, translated by Rev. George Roberts, and 
published in Ebensburg, Pa., in 1834, we find assurance 


It seemed like a chaparral - 


of the same fact. He states that the Rev. Mergan Jones, 
of Tredegar, im Monmouthshire, while traveling through 
the wilderness ef America, in the year 1660, was taken 
prisoner by the Indians. Possibly it is the same incident 
related by Mr. Beatty. He was discovered to be a 
Welshman in the same manner as related by the latter; 
whereupon the chief approached him and addressing him 
in the Welsh language assured him that his life should 
be spared. He was treated by the Indians with the 
greatest kindness. . He remained among them. four 
months, preaching the gospel to them in the Welsh 
tongue three times a week, Mr. Evans, who seems to have 
been thoroughly familiar with the ancient history and 
traditions of his native country, says that many of Madoc’s 
companions remained in America and married women of 
the country; and that they had kept themselves apart 
from the other tribes and. preserved their native tongue. 
To all this the query arises, What degree of truth is in 
these traditions? It would seem to be quite improbable 
that statements made with such particularity by different 
individuals had no foundation in fact; at the same time 
the other question occurs, What became of these Welsh- 
speaking Indians, that they have not been discovered 
by modern travelers? T. J. CHAPMAN. 





Wire. Mark Piper's Gardens. 


THE Pipers are a large family, and they are a family 
that pride themselves greatly on their personality. Perhaps 
it is not so much the Pipers themseves as it is their 
wives, but particularly Mrs. Mark Piper. Two years 
ago she insisted on buying a strip of land on Grand 
River, where her husband goes to fish for muskalonge. 

Mrs. David Piper demurred, and Mrs. John said that 
it was a crazy thing to do. Mrs. Mark named her place 
“The Gardens.” ‘Gardens of what?” asked Mrs. John. 
“Come over and see,” answered Mrs. Mark, pleasantly. 

It was rot until Mrs. Mark had owned the place two 
summers that Mrs. John and Mrs. David decided to 
drive over and call on the eccentric sister-in-law. 

“IT knew you always thought it a foolish thing for me 
to do,” said Mrs. Mark, after she had made her guests 
welcome, “but I always thought that I wanted a garden. 
I was not quite sure about it. When Mr. Barber said I 
could have this land and the old school house with it for 
three hundred dollars, I just said I would take it. Really 
it was nothing when you think how much the boys spend 
when they go off on a fishing trip.” 

“Certainly,” replied Mrs. John, “but youhave no company 
here at all. Seems fo me you must find it dismal.” 

“It is only during the children’s vacation. I would not 
have the heart to be dismal anywhere with them, and 
here they are so occupied that I am never in a. worry 
about them.” 

“What do they do?” asked Mrs. John. 

Mrs. Mark laughed as she replied: “Well, Johnny is 
head gardener, Martha is housekeeper, and Bruce takes 
care of the live stock.” 

“And pray what do you do yourself?” queried Mrs. 
David. 

“Keep the books, make the children take their work 
seriously and pay them seventy-five cents a week and 
their board.” ; 

“And you have the temerity to call this a vacation!” 
exclaimed Mrs. David. 

“Come outside and see the gardens,” was the gracious 
answer. “You see we have just as litttle inside the house as 
we can, so that we are not crowded at all, and it simplifies 
the work for Martha. Of course I wipe the dishes, and 
help her. but she thinks she has all the responsibility. 
It is her especial pride to have the meals on time, and 
we get very hungry working in the gardens all the 
morning.” As they went out the door and off the wide 
porch that faced the east, they stepped upon a graveled 
path that wound among some flowering bushes and led 
to the river bank. 

“John built that porch when he was over last summer 
fishing.” continued Mrs. Mark, laughing. 

“You surely don’t mean my John!” exclaimed Mrs. 
John. 

“To be sure. What other John?” 

“He never thinks he can mend a door knob at home.” 

“Well, I didn’t ask him. The first thing I knew there 
was. a load of stuff here, and John was bossing Mark 
around like a head carpenter.” I don’t think, myself, 
that it is quite plumb,” she said, as she looked dubiously 
at the floor; “higher on one end than at the other. John 
says if we will get stones together for a foundation 
he will lay it this fall, and that will straighten it.” 

It is useless to attempt to convey to the reader the 
charm of Mrs, Mark’s gardens. Things had grown for 
her as the might have done for a trained gardener— 
flowers and vegetables. 

“Tt is all very beautiful,” exclaimed Mrs. David, “but 
seems to me it is lacking in system.” 

“Yes, I think it is, but it interests the children more 
than if the gardens were laid out regularly as Mr. Barber 
said I should do when I begged him to plow around the 
bushes and to make separate beds for things in level 
spots along the bank. Don’t you see how pretty the 
lettuce is against that bank of moss? I like the flowers 
tucked away in unexpected places. I would have them 
in masses. You see the gardens are mostly along the 
river. It is pleasanter for the children. Up near the 
road is meadow, and Mr. Barber takes care of that. 
Really it costs us so little to live here, and there are so 
many things we do not buy that we would if we stayed in 
town, that Mark is beginning to count it all as a great 
economy, and he has about stopped laughing at me about 
it.” 

“It is pretty, any way,” said Mrs. John, with real feeling, 
“and I do think it has been shabby in me not to have 
looked at the matter from your point of view. Really I 
did not know how.” 

“The children have a boat, and there is a small island 
just around the bend of the river. They play Robinson 
Crusoe, and they have a cave in the gardens where I 
understand a great many things are concealed, seme gold 
and a few bags of diamonds. Then they fish. Johnny 
caught a ten-pound muscalonge last week. Last year 
he caught turtles and shipped a barrel of them to Pitts- 
burg. They learn a great deal more than they would . 
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under other conditions. They are learning to get along 
= each other, and I think that means a great‘ deal to 
em. 

When Mrs. John went home that afternoon she said to 
her husband, “Why did you not tell me about Harhiet’s 
gardens?” 

“I don’t know,” he said. “I suppose I thought you 
knew.” Fiorence L, WriGsT. 


6 ‘ 
Hawaiian Wild Turkeys. 
East Warenam, Mass.—Editor Forest and Stream: In the ac- 
+ cession of new territory our country has gained considerable hunt- 
ing ground and an amount of very desirable game. The following 


is an extract from a letter written by my brother, who is living 
in Honolulu: 


Well, I have killed my first wild turkey, and will have 
to tell you about it. One of my workmen by the name of 
Durant wished me to go hunting with him. We took 
a train at 3 P. M., and rode out into the country about 
thirty-five miles, landing at a native’s house, where there 
were lots of women and children and no end of dogs. 

A big sign on the house told us that hunting was 
forbidden, but Durant held the key to the owner’s heart 
and we were welcomed. After sitting down to a big 
table loaded with boiled hog and poi, we watched the 
natives who finished their feast with a glorious drunk 
on a liquor made from honey. 

We were given the only bed, but sleep was out of the 
question; the natives do not quarrel when drunk, but 
keep up an infernal din. About 3 A. M. we were called 
to breakfast (heg and poi again), and at 5 we got off 
with our guns and lunch, and started for the mountains. 
Five miles of up-hill work. We soon heard the turkeys 
gobbling on all sides, and hens cackling. My partner 
went off on his well-known hunting ground, and I went 
for the nearest gobbler, which took me up a cafion with 
almost perpendicular walls of rock on either side. On 
my way up I saw three wild hogs that would weigh as 
many hundred pounds each. They were black fellows, but 
I wasn’t hunting dogs. I drew nearer to the gobbling, 
which seemed close at hand as I got to the end of the 
gulch. Presently I saw two big turkeys walking up a 
steep slope about a hundred yards away. Oh! for a 
rifle—and only a shotgun loaded with No. 6. The “bush” 
was awlul thick, and full of thorns; just such stuff as the 
wild gooseberry of Washington. The ravine was not over 
thirty yards wide, and I began to think I was sure of a 
shot as the walls went up plumb for a thousand feet, and 
I thought they must surely come out by me. All I feared 
was being tangled up in thorns so I could not shoot. 
The bush was so thick that it was impossible to get along, 
so I climbed up about fifty or sixty feet and then care- 
fully followed along a ledge inch by inch. 

The turkeys kept gobbling all the time and climbing 
higher. Finally I got where I thought I had them sure 
within thirty yards. I knew there were at least three 
birds, and I sat down for a minute to catch my breath, as 
I had been climbing furiously. Everything was quiet. 
got my gun all ready (a six-shot repeater) and stuck my 
heel into the ground and stood up, expecting to see tur- 
keys flying in every direction. You can imagine my 
surprise and disappointment at seeing nothing; while I 
was rubbing my eyes and trying to collect my senses I 
suddenly heard a loud gobble right over my head. 
Perhaps I didn’t look up quick, but I think I did, and 
you can picture my chagrin when I tell you that square 
over my head, on a pinnacle of rock, stood two big gob- 
blers. They were eighty yards above me, and one was 
strutting and gobbling incessantly, while the other was 
peering down at me. I sat about ten minutes and watched 
them. Still higher, on the other side of the cafion, I saw 
three goats. One of them looked as big as a cow, standing 
right on top of the mountain like a statue. I could 
hear a kid bleating, but could not see it. With a good 
rifle 1 could have knocked the big buck over. Well, I 
was helpless—the turkeys were too smart for me, and they 
knew it. There they stood as if laughing at me. Know- 
ing if I tried to climb higher (which seemed doubtful 
to accomplish) the turkeys would spread their wings and 
sail away. I suddenly turned my gun loose at them just 
as they were in full strut. The feathers flew, and some of 
them came drifting down by me; the birds disappeared 
and so did the goats. However, I saw the turkeys again 


on a “hog back,” and they saw me about the same time. 


and went sailing away for a mile. 

On my way out I found a cave with a good trail lead- 
ing into it, but, as it smelt of hogs strongly, and as I 
hadn’t lost any wild boars, I did not investigate it very 
closely. 

I had heard Durant shoot several times, and when I 
got out on the ridge I saw him on the opposite one, with 
a turkey over his shoulder, that was almost as big as 
himself (it weighed twenty pounds). I was feeling rather 
blue, but was glad he had one. 

We ate our lunch and started again. Everywhere we 
could hear turkeys gobbling, and cocks crowing, hens 
cackling, just like a farmyard, but always just a little 
ahead. In our vicinity it was quietness. Farther on the 
brush was alive with fowl—always just ahead when we 
would get there after incredible toil over rocks and 
through “lantanna,” a kind of prickly shrub, in flower, 
and full of fruit all the year round, which every wild thing 
lives upon. 

With a good dog now we could have shot Gallas 
bankiva, var. domesticus. I saw one rooster fly out of.a 
tree. He looked like a big black game dunghill fowl, nor 
could he fly any better, but when I got to where I saw 
him alight he was not to be found, though it was all 
open there; he might have run a half mile while I was 
going a hundred yards. You can imagine how I felt; 
turkeys everywhere just out of reach, I saw twenty-one 
all told. but try as we would they would get on to “hog’s 
backs” three or four hundred feet up and wait until we 
were almost within gunshot, then while we were holding 
on to some cliff and trying to get a little nearer, they 
would sail away down the valley, one after the other. 
Finally, when I was almost discouraged, and it was time 
to start for the train, while I was crawling through ‘a 
thicket on my hands and knees, I suddenly heard almost 
under my nose “Quit! quit! quit!” and saw'a turkey mak~ 
ing its way through the bushes as fast as itslegs would 
carry it. It could not fly because there was no chance 
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,, to spread its wings, Thunder! how I struggled to get 
_my gun to point somewhere near it. The bird’s instinct 
to go up helped me to keep it in sight, as it dodged this 
way and that through the brush. Finally I got the muzzle 
of my old gun pointed at its neck, and let her go. Mrs. 
Turkey never took another step or even a kick, though 
not shot in the body. I was not so excited but my aim 
was good, even if I had not fired a gun for two years. 
i grabbed my turkey and struggled out of the brush, and 


with enormous strides went down the valley to join my —* 


partner. 

I felt completely satisfied; we had just time to catch 
the train, with our turkeys in a gunnysack, ourselves 
dirty, torn and bleeding from a thousand scratches, but 
happy as when we were boys and I used to shoot little 
dappers down by the big rock when you would drive 
— in for me. We got heme all right. The turkey was 

ne. 

The Island of Molokai is one of the greatest game 
spots on the globe, alive with deer, cattle, goats, hogs, 
dogs, turkeys, peafowl, mongolian pheasants, quail and 
dunghill fowl of all kinds, all escaped and gone wild, 
reverted back to nature. They are as wild now as 
originally. An acquaintance: of mine was there two 
weeks and brought home twenty hides of deer (Japanese 
spotted); said he could have killed a hundred. There was 
a bounty on them awhile ago, and still is on hogs. I 
am going over there before I leave the Islands. 

Honoiun, Putiuip Savary. 


It would seem from the above letter that our island 
possessions are natural game preserves, and the game is 
not likely to find its way to the “dumping grounds” of 
our large cities. I have no doubt that these conditions 
would obtain in Puerto Rico and Cuba and in our south- 
ern country, if it were not for natural enemies, Save 
the dog, and probably cats, the Hawaiian Islands are not 
infested with game destroying mammals. My brother 
does not mention any birds of prey in a list of the birds 
he has seen, and in such cover as he describes they would 
work but little harm. With care to exclude undesirable 
species, there is a great field for sport. 

WALTER B. Savary. 


Just One Afternoon. 


SunpDay afternoon, not long ago, after a hearty dinner, 
I took my ForEst AND STREAM and, seated in an easy 
chair with feet stretched out toward the fire, prepared 
to enjoy an hour with others, like myself, chained to 
business. My good wife was here, there and every- 
where for a while and then settled down in a chair by 
my side, and was soon apparently engrossed with the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, but I notice she does not seem 
to make much headway, and looking up I am greeted 
with “Jack, you are the slowest reader I ever knew. Do 
hurry up and turn, over that leaf.” My three-year-old 
boy Forbes is rolling on the floor with my black and 
tan hound Tuck, while Jack the beagle has taken up a 
comfortable position in a cozy spot behind the stove. 

Several pages of Forest AND STREAM are gone over, 
the descriptions of scenery are photographed on the mind, 
and the success or failure of the brotherhood with rod 
and gun is applauded or condoned, and perhaps their 
methods mentally criticised, and then I come to canoe- 
ing and yachting and trap scores, and then my eys begin 
to wander. Jack Frost, the crystal artist, has been at 
the window with his pallet and brush, and the lower 
two-thirds of the pane is covered with his artistic work. 
What a lover of nature Jack Frost must be, for all his 
pictures are painted ¢rom that illimitable source—the 
hand of man is entirely absent—and who can compete 
with him? Look at that clump of spruce trees and bal- 
sams in the corner, with the snow piled up on the lower 
branches. The wind has shaken it from those above only 
to increase the depth on the lower ones, below which is 
a fine shelter, a veritable Hiawatha’s tent. Surely there 
must be a ruffed grouse beneath those sheltering boughs, 
but we won’t disturb him. Now look at that tangle of 
cedar and Virginian creepers, and that small beech tree 
on which the leaves are still clinging, although bleached 
almost white by the sun, rain, wind and frost, and over 
there the trunks of some giant elms and maples, the top 
branches not showing, for the artist has not yet reached 
the top of the pane; but no matter where he leaves off 
the picture seems to have a finished look. See that knoll 
over there, where old Boreas has swept away the snow 
and uncovered a cluster of ferns and wintergreen. How 
eon some of them look in spite of frost and snow. 

urely I am not looking at a picture; for the scene is 
too real, and quite certain am I that I recognize the path 
in front of me—those two balsams standing like sentinels 
on either side of the gap in the fence. Why, here is the 
log where Harry and I sat and ate our lunch, on our way 
home from the trout stream further on, one day last 
year—no! no! it must have been years ago, for my boy 
was a baby then, and here he is with me to-day, a lad of 
ten years, but to-day feeling very important and quite 
a man, happy in the possession of a brand new gun, the 
first he has ever owned. Then too I feel the pleasant 
weight of my own little 16-gauge under my arm, the 
crisp but silent snow under foot, and the frosty, health- 
laden breeze in my face. Jack and Tuck, our faithful dogs 
and companions of many an outing, are with us too, and 
are nosing around in the little swamp to our right, and 
trying their best to. start a hare or fox from his hiding 
place. A sharp yelp from Jack announces the starting 
of something, and a moment later a streak of gray comes 
through the trees on our right and is making for the 
hardwood ridge ‘on our left, but a charge of No. 7 stops 
him; we generally know when Jack has flushed a grouse 
by him giving oné.or two short, sharp yelps. 

But it is nota grouse Jack has started now, for he gives 
three or four sharp. barks and then breaks out with a 
long, loud, musical wail, in. which Tuck joins. Tuck is 
a baritone, but Jack could make his fortune on the stage 
as atenor. His style, volume, range, technique, tone and 
quality are perfect, but his enunciation.is poor;, but then 
he might confine himself.to French and Italian opera. 

Away they go, and we ‘catch a’ glimpse of the hare 
as it erosses’a logging) road about: two -hundred yards 
ahead: of-us: 
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We wait to see if he crosses that ridge about three 
hundred ‘yards to the south of us. No, he did not cross, 
for the music of the dogs is drawing nearer again, and on 
this side of the swamp; he will cross somewhere near to 
where we are standing. “Stay where you are, Forbes, and 
Iwill go to where he crossesd before and try to stop 
him if you miss him.” 

Nearer and nearer come the dogs; and presently a 
bundle of gray and white, with long ears and long hind 
legs, hops into the road, half turns and comes toward 
me for a few jumps, and then—stays there, for a charge 
of lead from the boy’s gun stops him. The dogs come 
up, gaily wagging their tails, sniff the game, and then 
look up in our faces as much as to say, “Well, you did 
pretty well, but say, didn’t we hustle him around in great 
shape!” You certainly did, good dogs, but hie away 
again there! hie away! . 

The dogs work hard, but there seems to be nothing 
else in that part of the swamp, but as we near the ridge 
above mentioned we see in the snow what appears to be 
a row of tiny post holes, about ten or twelve inches apart, 
and one directly behind the other. We know what that 
means, and looking from whenee they come we see where 
sly Reynard has been basking in the sunshine on a ledge 
of rocks, but has slunk off at our near approach. The 
dogs are called, one sniffs, and the air is again filled with 
music. The fox will have to hustle, for the dogs are 
hot on his trail .and there will be. no time for him to 
try any of his old tricks. Fainter and fainter grow the 
sounds of the chase, but we do not care, for we know 
that the fox, having taken a southerly direction, will not 
leave the swamp, but will most likely circle and then 
take the back track. 

We separate, Forbes staying on the ridge, while I go 
back to the logging road where the hare came to grief. 
The swamp is fully two miles long, and the fox will most 
likely go to the end of it before circling, so it will be 
some time before we hear the dogs again. Patience is a 
virtue, but it is a virtue hard to exercise on an occasion 
like this, although there is plenty to occupy both eye 
and ear. The snow mantled forest, with its three pre- 
dominating colors, the gray of tree trunk, and branches 
and dead leaves, the green of the evergreens and mosses, 
and the white of the snow, with all their varying shades, 
present a beautiful scene, lighted up as it is with the 
bright sunshine gleaming from a blue, cloudless sky. 
Four odd colors, blue, gray, green and white, and yet 
how beautifully they blend in nature’s picture. Over- 
head in a birch tree a red squirrel chatters and skips 
around; he, too, is impatient and doubtless wishing that 
I would move on, so that he can resume his repast on 
the pine cones beneath the fir tree, from which I have just 
disturbed him. The shrill cry of the bluejay is heard in 
the distance, and is answered from a tamarack near 
by, but a slight movement on my part sends this bright- 
eyed blue and white bedecked winter resident scurrying 
away like a blue streak. A dozen or more tomtits are 
flitting from tree to tree, alighting heads up, tails up, on 
the upper or under side of a branch, no matter which, 
any old way suits them, and continually uttering their 
cheery chic-a-dee-dee, chic-a-dee-dee-dee. But hark!— 
surely that was Jack’s voice I heard there. There it is 
again, softened by distance, but none the less clear as a 
bell. Tuck also can be heard now. Hurrah! they’re 
coming back, and apparently right straight toward 
Forbes. 


Before parting we had arranged that if he got a shot 
and killed the fox, either with the first or second barrel, 
he should wait about ten seconds and then fire another 
shot to let me know the game was over. Nearer and 
nearer came the dogs: surely the fox must soon cross 
the ridge, for he can’t be far ahead of the dogs. I won- 
der how the boy will act, for this is his first fox run. Will 
he have buck fever, or rather fox fever, and let the fox go 
by without Bang! Bang! Look out now, you had 
better be ready—one—two—three—four—five—six—seven 
—eight—nine—Bang! Hurrah, he’s got him; good boy, 
Forbes, let me get to him, I can’t wait to go round by the 
cattle path, but rush straight through the bush. I am 
willing to bet that he’s the biggest, best furred fox ever 
killed around here; how grand he’ll look when mounted 
and placed in a glass case over the hall door. But how 
will my boy look when I see him? He will be standing 
there apparently grown two or three inchés taller, the 
butt of his gun resting on the ground, the muzzle in 
the right hand, held at arm’s length, the left hand rests 
on the hip, while the right foot is placed triumphantly 
on the neck of the fox. The two dogs will be standing 
near, with lolling tongues and heaving sides, but their 
eyes and tails show that they too share in their young 
master’s success. His face may be a trifle pale, but a 
triumphant smile is playing all over it, although he tries 
hard to look unconcerned and as if killing a fox were 
an every day occurrence with him. Hark! I can hear 
him call, “Father come and see.” All right, my boy, I’m 
coming as fast as my legs can carry me. How I wish I 
could fly! “Come and see, father.” Well, really I can’t 
come any faster, I think I’m doing pretty well now. 
Had I known the bush was so thick and the snow so 
deep I think I would have gone round, but more than 
half the distance has been covered now, and the rest is 
not so bad. ‘ 

“Father, come and see.” “Will be there in half a 
minute, sonny.” Confound these logs, I never knew 
them so slippery before. And the brush heaps seem de- 
termined to keep me back. Whew! it’s hot work, and 
I’m all of a tremble. The grouse that just whirred from 
under my feet actually made me jump, and I forgot I 
had my gun with me. I am afraid the boy is not taking 
his success as coolly as I thought he would; but I’m 
almost there. Just on the other side of this thick cluster 
of cedars and balsams is the spot where I know he is 
standing. “Father, come and see.” Ah! that voice is 
not more than ten yards away now. “Here I am, my 
boy,” and head first into the snow-laden trees I plunge, 
getting a regular icy shower bath. But what is that that 
falls on my shoulder? It must have been a small limb 
broken off by the weight of snow. No, it can’t be, for it 
clings: there, and is now. shaking my arm, and now I hear 
another familiar voice saying, “Jack, do wake up—tea is 
waiting,” and. Forbes has been calling, “Father, come:to 
tea” for the last ten, minutes. I rub my, eyes and then 
look for the picture on the window pane, but the lights 
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have been lit and the blinds drawn, and I have been 
dreaming. : 
During tea my wife said she wondered how I slept 
through such a noise, for our boy had heen having a 
great time with the dogs, trying to gatch them in an old 
landing net, and had them scampering round and bark- 
ing at a great rate. Later in the evening, while I’ was 
discussing gunpowder with a friend, my wife remarked 
that “E C and Schultze seemed to have a d 
record.” Considering the position of the ad. of a 
brands, that remark, to my mind, proved that she 
had gone further through Forest anp STREAM than I 
had that afternoon. Jay Bee. 


Glatuyal History. 
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Concerning] Woodpeckers. 
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WHILE mentally reviewing in detail the attractions of 
this or that group of birds, I can scarcely single out one 
and allow it to claim special honor as a favorite family. 
Yet somehow I have always felt drawn toward the wood- 
peckers, This is strange, too, for while my own tem- 
perament is poetical, that of the Picide inclines, if any- 
thing, to the prosaic. 

A great blue heron in his proper element—fishing, 
for instance, in the summer twilight at the foot of the 
shallews—typifies for me the utmost grace of form. A 
chickadee in a midwinter slashing has been to me as an 
associate more charming in manners than any Chesterfield 
of them all. A cerulean warbler tastefully arrayed in blue 
and white brings to my eyes, even on the hottest of days, 
a cooling, restful influence. A woodthrush in the high 
June forest, in pure tones chanting his morning anthem, 
refines and ennobles the lyric outburst which heralds the 
coming in of summer. 

How stands it with the woodpeckers? Form angular, 
voice harsh, manners doubtful, colors sometimes brilliant, 
but often barbarously laid on! Still I like them. Grace- 
fulness of form! Why, that would be out of place on 


a rail fence or the dead crown of a beech—things in 


1 Good man- 
Sometimes it serves mankind right to be treated 


themselves the very acme of angularity. 
ners! 





with suspicion or passed by with indifference. Harmoni- 
ous blending of colors! Surely in looking at the infinite 
variety of hues in which nature dresses herself there will 
at times spring to the lips the cry, ““Motley’s the only 
wear!” Melodious tones! Ay, in June I grant you. But 
when against my face the angry north is spitting sleet; 
when over the snowdrifts comes the sharp bark of th 
lean and hungry fox; when the frost king, hurling his 
blue javelin, smites and splits with metallic clang the 
“gnarled and unwedgable oak,” give me to hear the 
fierce, the ringing stroke of Pileatus pounding in the 
shrouded swamp, or the brave, if strident, calls of the 
redheads foraging among the beeches for their hard- 
earned daily bread. Yes, the woodpeckers fit in with 
nature even in her sternest mood—surely a sufficient 
passport to the naturalist’s heart. 

The Picide being almost necessarily forestine, we 
might expect the family to be well represented in Mid- 
dlesex, more especially that we have such a variety of 
trees here which can naturally supply the needs of more 
species than would a larger area of uniform forest. We 
have, in fact, eight species in this county, exactly double 
the number found in Great Britain. 

Ours are: Dryobates villosus (hairy), D. pubescens 
(downy), Picoides arcticus (Arctie three-toed), Sphyrapi- 
cus varius (sapsucker), Ceophlaus pileatus (pileated), 
Melanerpes erythrocephalus (red-headed), M. carolinus 
(red-bellied), and Colaptes auratus (fitcker), 

Two (the only others occurripg in Ontario) may yet 
be found here, as very rare winter visitors from the 
North. These are: Dryobates v. leucomelas (northern 
hairy), and Picoides americanus (American three-toed). 

I have been asked to write of the habits of,these birds, 
and I find at the outset the subject much. too large for 
the limits of a single paper, and indeed beyond: my 
capacity in any number of papers. I could write better 
of the snakes of Iceland. Who could say, for instance, 
what a redheaded woodpecker would or would not, do. in 
certain given circumstances? A farmer once came-to me 
to indignantly protest and complain of the havoc the red- 
heads. were wreaking on his barn. In vain I deprecated 
all responsibility. was forthwith brought to the spot 
and shown where the birds had battered holes through the 
roof to get at (as he mournfully averred) his peas, As 
a matter of fact, the hungry fellows were treating his 
barn. as they. would an old stub, but it was in order. to 
get at the farmer's pea beetles, which in myriads were 


‘dent birds. 
some ways act much alike—the redhead being at most . 


swarming inside. Another day the redheads might be 
sampling sweet apples, for instance, or darting out, for 
insects in true flycatcher style, thus giving us in good 
measure of the spice variety. 

So let it be -with this paper. I have a comprehensive 
text, and, like the Rev. Solomon Peter Hale, who, in 
opening up one of his celebrated lectures, gravely an- 
nounced his intention to-confine his remarks to the “Past, 
the Present and the Future,” I shall run the less risk 
of getting away from my subject, and whatever else it 
contains, I shall be sure to supply sufficient variety. 

Hardiness of constitution is a feature I admire in any 
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HAIRY WOODPECKER, 


bird, and taken altogether, our woodpeckers are a hardy 
lot. The downy and hairy (Dryobates) keep a uniform 
hold on the country. Superior to mere changes in the 
weather, they are, if never numerous, never absent— 
good representatives of our rather small class of resi- 
The redhead and red-belly (Melanerpes) in 


times the more numerous. Both are summer residents. 
When beechnuts are plentiful both remain in consider- 
able numbers throughout the winter. The kind of winter 
has nothing to do with it, the supply of beechnuts alone 
deciding the question. The redhead stores many nuts 
in September in out-of-the-way places, an act of fore- 
thought I have not observed the other perform. Then 
again the red belly frequently comes to the orchard for 
frozen apples, which I have never seen a redhead doing— 
perhaps at that time he falls back on the larder he stocked 
early in the fall. Mr. Beal, of Washington, writing of 
the red-bellied woodpecker, says, “It is not known to 
breed north of the Carolinian fauna,” and again, “Curi- 
ously enough, it sometimes migrates north of its breed- 
ing range to spend the winter.” As bearing on this lat- 
ter statement, I may say I have noticed M. carolinus in 
greater abundance during September than any other 
month in the year; and in view of the fact that it is really 
a Southern bird, I have for some time doubted that these 
numerous September individuals came from the north 
of us. Yet they have been recorded by Mr. Schoenan 
as quite common in Bruce county. If they breed there 
the species is not characteristic of the Carolinian fauna, 
for the Bruce peninsula is certainly Alleghanian, with 
a strong element of the Canadian fauna in its general 
features. 

Sphyrapicus, tippling at his sap wells, is a curious 
though common sight. My friend Mr. Joseph Beck, 
who is not only a close observer of birds in general but 
is especially well qualified to speak of woodpeckers, as- 
sures me he has seen this bird in midwinter. It is, how, 
ever, mainly migratory, commonest in spring and fall, 





SAPSUCKER, 


and a rather common summer resident. In its fondness 
for cambium it. often removes considerable fresh bark. 
I have.seen several. fine Norway spruce ruined in this 
way. Yet it cannot. live on sap alone, nor even on 
cambium. It feeds largely..on insects, many. of which 
(chiefly Diptera), are attracted to the oozing .sap,.and 


fall an easy prey. 'smedisades 


Picoides articus, a rare visitant from the North, is, in 
regard to the structure of its feet, an aberrant form, ap- 
parently able, however; to get along with its three toes 
as well as any of its four-toed relatives. I have seen 
one taken some years ago in a cedar swamp near here. 
Mr. Saunders has more recently captured an example 
and seen others. Its winter wanderings are no doubt 
more prompted by the state of the food supply than 
they are by the severity of the Northern climate. From 
personal knowledge, I can add nothing on its habits. 

The pileated has suffered more in consequence of the 
advent of civilization than any other member of the 
family. Originally a common resident, his great size 
and magnificent presence have brought. him more diffi- 
culties than his marvelously acute sense of sight and 
hearing have been able to surmount. While in some of 
our larger swamps he still holds royal court, his throne 
is rudely shaken, his rule one of critical though “splen- 
did isolation.” 

Even were he not hunted at all, it is doubtful if he 
could maintain himself in numbers in our sadly depleted 
forest. Highly specialized in the art of wood cutting— 
chiseling large and deep “mortise holes,” for instance, in 
a live white ash in order to secure a colony of ants—he 
has proved unable to adapt himself, like the redhead, to 
the rapidly changing conditions of the country. 

The flicker is pre-eminently an ant-eater, and I think 
it is less to avoid the rigor of our winters than to satisfy 
an insatiable craving for formic acid which prompts 
the sturdy yet amiable yellowshaft to betake himself to 
milder climes. My latest record for the species here is 
Dec. 22—a bleak and bare day. Indeed, the snow and 
the flickers are seldom seen together, for, although often 
perching high and feeding on many wild fruits, they are, 
after all, birds of the bare earth. 

I transcribe the following from my “bird’s calendar,” 
bearing date April 6, 1889: “Snow 6 inches deep, with 
high drifts beside. All this snow fell since yesterday 
noon. This morning is calm and mild, with a strong 
sun shining, and no doubt the snow -will rapidly pass 
away, yet surely none too sdon for the poor birds. Saw 
flicker for first time, in maple at edge of orchard. Later 
saw another on ant hill eating medium-sized ants which 
have a brownish head and thorax and black abdomen. 
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RED-HEADED WOODFECKER. 


Think of the storm last night and the hot sun to-day. 
When the ant hill is bare of snow the inmates sally out, 
the hungry flicker comes and the great question crops 
up: Which is to live? How eagerly the ants were work 
ing to clear away the accumulated debris! How prettily 
th flicker’s plumage shone in the light of the western 
sun! E 

On the approach of cold weather our resident wood 
peckers make for themselves snug retreats, in which 
they not only spend the nights, but also the very stormy 
days. These “winter shelters’ are worthy of critical 
study. They are made shallower than the nest, and are 
generally closer to the ground. The first half dozen 
or so which I discovered happened not only to face the 
south, but were also situated on the southern edge of the 
woods. Later, however, I have seen too many excep- 
tions to this to allow me to generalize. 

The downy, the hairy and the pileated are the only 
species I know of as making these solitary cells. As- 
suming that only one is made or used by an individual 
in a season, it must restrict his foraging ground to a 
rather limited area, and a hairy woodpecker, for ex- 
ample, may not be such a winter: wanderer as somehow 
1 have always considered him to be. 

Most. birds of the cloister lay white eggs; with the 
woodpeckers this rule is invariable. The hairy: is the 
earliest nester, the red-bellied, perhaps, the latest. The 
redhead has the greatest vertical range, sometimes nest- 
ing as high as 75 feet and on the other hand, in a case I 
observed myself, as low as 15 inches from the ground. In 
choice of material to work in, carolinus selects the most 
decayed wood; S. varius the greenest and hardest. 

Of the five nests of the pileated which I have scen in 
the county, two were in beech, two in elm, and one in 
white pine. The first one examined was in a beech tree 
which stood within 100 yards of a school house, New 
Swamp College. The nest was placed at a height of 45 
feet, -and.on May 20 contained two fresh eggs. These 
measure in millimeters as follows: 36 x 24 and 35 x 25— 
the gems of my small oological collection. The second 
nest-found was in an elm stub in thin woods—the hole 
closé to’ 'the top arid not more than 30 feet from the 


ground. '»When examined on May 27 it contaitied five 
newly hatched. young. The other nests proved inacces 
sible The. prettiest woodpecker home I ever saw was 
found by Mr. Beck and myself while pottering around « 


pleasgant..woods near the River Thames. It belonged to 
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a downy, and besides displaying the well-known neat- 
ness of that artistic wood-worker, the whole interior was 
lined as white. as snow with what we decided to be 
the mycelium of the dryrot fungus. Of course, we 
left undisturbed the demure little creature in her fairy 
hall, leaving her still to keep watch and ward over the 
crystal orbs containing the fruition of her fondest hopes. 

I have spoken of the harsh quality of the picine voice. 
Even here there is saving grace. The hi, hi, of a first 
flicker is a pleading, an inspiring, call to the lagging 
spring. The soft koor-r of M. carolinus adds another 
charm to even the memories of sugar making. The 
minor tones of the April pileated are rare and sweet, the 
staccato notes of the great forest ranger changing in 
the spring, becoming lower, tenderer—softened and sub- 
dued by love. 

But music has other mediums than the voice with 
which to express the emotions. This the woodpeckers 
well know, and so have learned the value of instrumental 
music. Given a hard, dry and splintered stub, a red- 
headed woodpecker—especially in the spring of the year— 
will by a series of rapid strokes produce a rolling call, 
suggesting the not unpleasant din of a snare drum. The 
music depends more on the resonant quality of the 
sounding board than on the expertness of the per- 
former. Once in a while, by a lucky chance, an alto- 
gether unusual instrument is discovered. The thought 
of one of these recalls an incident of my school days. 

Swamp College, long since removed, and now a 
granary on a neighboring farm, was at the time I write 
of a store house, where we boys intermittingly trudged 
to procure some scattered grains of wisdom, mixed, I 
fear, with an altogether undue amount of chaff. The 
building was constructed of logs, having the top of each 
gable end weather-boarded. Boys passing at safe hours 
could seldom deny themselves the luxury of throwing a 
stick or stone at the thin boards of the gable end. Not 
to satisfy a grudge against the building or teacher was 
this done, but merely to waken the echoes, asleep in the 
surrounding woods. On some such occasion as this a 
red-headed woodpecker, sitting disconsolate on a sodden 
stub, must have heard the long drawn out rattle, and 
hearing, received an inspiration. On a day in spring 
during school hours above the hum of the school room 
sounded a loud tattoo. The teacher, half-frightened, 
thought at the worst it was merely some new and tem- 
porary freak of the boys. But no; the boys, although de- 
lighted at the diversion, were as much mystified as the 
teacher. Then Miss W., stepping softly, went out, and 
on her return (gracious young lady that she was), al- 
lowed the pupils to tiptoe by twos and threes to the 
open door to see the mystery explained. 

I remember thinking the woodpecker more frightened 
at his own stupendous success in making a noise than 
he was at the school watching him at such close quarters. 

The whole upper and vacant chamber of a school 
house for a drum! Why, he simply beat the other 
woodpeckers all hollow. The teacher grew to like him, 
and yet, returning often, he became a nuisance. Volun- 
teers readily came forward, offering to capture or kill 
him by snare or sling, or the hundred and one ways 
suggesting themselves to eager and active boys. Such 
schemes were vetoed in turn. We bore the additional 
racket, and when it finally ceased Swamp College even 
grew melancholy. 

I once watched a hairy woodpecker drumming on a 
post to which a wire clothesline was attached. The 
vibrations, running along the line, made this the most 
pleasing performance I ever heard made by a wood- 
pecker. I was told he returned (from a cedar swamp, 
evidently his home, and a quarter of a mile away) three 
or four times daily for more than a week, thus proving 
himself a good judge of stringed instruments. 

The most im eresting tattoo I know of remains to be 
told. A rather new frame house near Plover Mills some 
five years ago was occupied by its owner, a young 
bachelor—that is, occupied at meal times and some even- 
ings—it was, in short, his domicile. One morning he 
was awakened by a rat, tat. tap, at the front door. On 
his opening the door to receive company, his visitor, 
after one good look, immediately took to the woods. 
The bachelor examires the door and the sequel rapidly 
develops. The demand for vengeance—the loaded shot- 
gun—patient hiding—furtive peeps around corners—re- 
turn of visitor—renewal of tattoo—unerring aim—loud 
report—and a male yellow-bellied sapsucker lies dead 
in the very heyday of his ambitious hopes. 

A little later I was given a chance to examine the 
handiwork of my friends, the birds, and truly I had 
not a word to throw at a dog. A circle two or three 
inches in width around the door knob was battered and 
dinted to the depth of an inch or more. This loosened 
the screws which held the door plate, and no doubt the 
woodpecker at each rally raised considerable of a jingle. 
Yes, and he had drummed up a mate, too, and she, to 
show her appreciation of the musical abilities of the 
master, had made a nest in the adjoining casing of the 
door. This was the easier done, for by simply cutting 
through an inch of pine a cavity was reached that had 
for bottom the door sill, four feet below. It was clearly 
the intention of the birds to have nested there, but, as 
I have shown, love’s young dream was suddenly ended, 
and an incipient race of door-rapping woodpeckers was 
thus prevented from disturbing the peace and quietness 
of our rural homes. 

In conclusion, let me add that I shall be deeply grat- 
ified should anything written herein lead other observers 
to take increased interest in the many curious happenings, 
as yet unchronicled in the annals of the woodpecker 
world. Rosert Evuiotr. 


Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forest AND Stream. Recall what o fund was 
given last week. Count on what is to come next 
week. Was there ever in all the world a more 
abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 
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Geo. A. Boardman Natural 
History Collection. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Henceforth the unique and valuable museum collection 
of the late George A. Boardman, who passed away, so 
recently at his quiet home in Calais, Me., will be located 
and housed at Fredericton, N. B., in one of the best Gov- 
ernment buildings, where it will occupy a conspicuous 
place and receive the care and attention which it de- 
serves. The Hon. Wm. Todd, a member of the Provincial 
Government, who is a nephew of Mr. Boardman, has 
charge of the removal and installation of the collection. 
Indeed, he was about to ship it when Mr. Boardman was 
taken ill, but considerately postponed doing so, and con- 
sequently the ingathering of this eminent naturalist re- 
mained with him to the last, much to his heart’s comfort 
and content, for the momentary parting with it at such 
a juncture would have been like speaking a final farewell 
to his dearest and most intimate companions and friends. 

What a happy relief it must have been to his mind to 
have this collection so opportunely and desirably d'sposed 
of. Not less will his New Brunswick friends delight to 
do him honor. My own choice would have selected 
Fredericton next to Calais as his beneficiary. And 
Canadians are warm hearted, honest, faithful and unpre- 
tentious people, as I have always found them.. Almost 
every week I receive epistolary testimony from some of 
them to this effect. 

Perhaps it is better that Calais did noi receive the gift. 
Years ago Mr. Boardman gave me his confidence, to a 
certain extent, as to the want of appreciation of his home 
people (“a prophet is not without honor except in his 
own countty”), the municipality declining his repea ed 
overtures, first, on the plea that the city had no suitable 
building for the collection, and afterward declining to 
erect one. And it serves the corporation right io be left 
out, though the body of the town’s people will sympathize 
with us all in the regret that the home site and the center 
of his life work could noi have been selected and appro- 
priated for this distinguished monument of his labors. 
It is a grand donation! It represents so much, not only 
of the local fauna of that interesting region, but so much 
persevering study, devotion and effort of pursuit. 

I have not been able to obtain a classified memorandum 
of the G. A. Boardman collection, but I have been told 
by the proprietor that there were more than 3,000 birds 
and perhaps half that number of mammals and miscel- 
laneous subjects, including many marine curiosities. The 
world of science cannot well spare such contributors as 
George A. Boardman and George N. Lawrence; both of 
them gone within a decade. CHARLES HALLOcK. 
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A Goosing Episode. 

WE were tied out on one of the southerly points of 
Thoroughfare Island. The weather was mild, and a 
gentle breeze blew from the northwest. From the duck 
shooter’s point of view the only good thing about the 
day was that it was cloudy and overcast. 

The duck shooting had been poor for a number of 
days and promised to continue so until there should be 
a change of weather, with a storm, high winds and lower 
temperature. Still, I had gone up to Thoroughfare on 
the chance of getting a few odd shots during the day— 
though nothing like a steady flight was expected. 

In the big Sound to-the westward, and in Peter’s 
Quarter Bay to the east, thousands of geese were resting 
or feeding, and from time to time small flocks flew from 
one oi these, bodies of water to the other, but usually 
far too high for a gun to reach them. Nevertheless, be- 
sides my stand of wooden duck decoys I had takentwo live 
goose decoys and had put them out with a half dozen 
wcoden goose decoys, and from some small bunches of 
geese that had flown over a little lower than the others 
I had succeeded in killing two or three birds. 

About the middle of the morning, a thin broken line 
was seen far off to the eastward, which as we watched 
it gradually developed into a bunch of six or eight 
geese, headed for us and not more than one or two 
gunshots high. As they approached, Charley honked in 
good style and they at once noticed his cry, replying 
and seeming a little to lower their flight. As they drew 
nearer, the live decoys saw them and commenced to call 
in good style, the old der honking in trumpet 
tones, while the goose clucked constantly and enticingly. 
On came the wild birds, lowering their flight, stretching 
out their necks, and as they drew nearer seeming eagerly 
to scrutinize the decoys below. The wind had increased 
a little, and before the birds reached us they payed off to 
leeward and passed outside of the decoys, a lonz gunshot 


off. 

“Don't shoot, don’t shoot,” said Charley; “they are 
going to swing.” 

The decoys kept up their calling; Honk! Ah honk, from 
the gander; Nuka! Nuka! Nuka! from the goose, and 
vociferous responses came from the wild birds. Sure 
enough, after they had gotten well past the decoys they 
swung up into the wind at a slightly greater elevation, and 
then turned and came again, now over the marsh, 
a little to the windward of the blind. Of course I did 
not dare turn my head to watch them, but with all my 
ears I listened to their melodious cries which drew nearer 
and nearer. Again Charley called to me, saying, “Let 
’em go by. They'll swing over the decoys this time.” 
Presently out of the corner of my left eye I discovered 
the head of the flock well down below the decoys, and 
saw them turn and come again with lowered flight, and 
crooking necks and legs almost beginning to drop toward 


‘ 
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the water. Trath to tell, I was so much interested in 
the way the birds acted that I hardly thought much 
about shooting at them, but felt a great desire to see 
how near they could be brought by the talk of the decoys, 
on which their attention was fixed. As they turned to 
come up again, headed straight over the decoys, a strong 
blast of the freshening wind caught them, and again they 
payed off to leeward and passed outside of the decoys. 

At that moment I heard in the air behind me a start- 
ling rushing sound of some heavy falling body, and be- 
fore I could turn my head there swept over the blind— 
within five feet of me—and splashed into the water 
immediately in front of the blind and between it and the 
decoys a tremendous old gander. He had separated 
himself from the flock, and had as it seemed dropped 
from heaven to investigate the live decoys, toward which 
with head erect he now swam swiltly. Of course, I could 
have blown his head off at any moment, but that would 
have been to end the spectacle, and for this I was not 
ready. 

The flying geese had swung up to windward and again 
turned, and now were coming back again, low over the 
water. I should have been willing to spend the day 
watching this performance, without firing a shot; but the 
show was almost ended. The great gander on the water 
swam rapidly toward the decoys and apparently fright- 
ened them. ‘They sprang from their stools with flapping 
wings, and the gander, thinking that they were rising 
in the air, himself took wing and flew away. My atten- 
tion was concentrated on the approaching flock, which, 
warned by the gander’s flight, turned before it again came 
within shot, and flew off. ~ 

So at these geese my gun was not discharged, but in- 
deed I would rather have witnessed this sight and en- 
joyed the excitement which was a part of it than to 
have killed many geese. For when a goose is dead 
that is the end of him; but the memory of this flock— 
now approaching and again retreating, the sound of the 
fall of the great gander’s body through the air and the 
splash with which he struck the water, and the sight of 
his graceful form and proud and alert head and neck 
almost within reach of my arm—this memory will re- 
main with me for many years. 


“46 ‘ ? ‘ ‘ 
Adirondack Guides’ Association. 
SaRANAC LAKE, N. Y., Jan. 23.—What was unquestion- 

ably the most representative and enthusiastic gathering of 
Adirondack woodsmen that ever took place was the eighth 
annual meeting and banquet of the Adirondack Guides’ 
Association last evening. The large town hall was very 
nearly filled with guides, woodsmen and residents with 
their wives, and in addition a large number of city 
visitors, sportsmen and health seekers, who are winter- 
ing at the Adirondack metropolis. Upon the platform 
were a number of prominent northern New York lawyers, 
as well as ministers, editors, doctors, business men and 
guides, 

E. E. Sumner, president of the Association, introduced 
Dr. Frank E. Kendall, the honorary president and one 
of the trustees of the new New York State Hospital for 
Tuberculosis, about to be erected in the Adirondacks, who 
came up from Albany yesterday to attend this meeting. 
Dr. Kendall made an interesting address, which was 
listened to attentively and loudly applauded. He said 
in part: “In early days, as we speak now, the Adiron- 
dacks were visited by a class of people who loved the 
woods, who came here on pleasure bent, solely to hunt 
and fish. One of the first arrangements to be made was to 
find an able-bodied man, who knew the waterways and 
was well acquainted with the trails through the forest. A 
man who could make out a bill of supplies, cook and wash, 
set up open camp and take care of one for two or three 
months, winter or summer; a man fearless, but discreet, 
with a steady hand and a stout heart, whose very presence 

ave one an unexplainable confidence that all would be well. 
Such a man was then and is now known as a guide. The 
sportsmen learned to admire and trust these men. because 
they lived with and depended upon thein and in many 
instances the same guides were employed by the same 
parties for years. At that time our shores were dotted 
with tents and bark cabins; hotels were hard to find. As 
the old tally ho over the long and rough plank road was 
succeeded by the passenger car, our visitors steadily in- 
creased. With the sportsmen came the invalid. Different 
accommodations were necessary. As a consequence the 
hotels increased in numbers, the old camp sites were for- 
saken, until now the most modern hotels are on every 
shore. With the increased facilities for entertainment, 
but few went into open camp, while many sought the 
hotels. To row from one hotel to another in the day time al! 
that was needed was a boat. Asa result. a man with a boat, 
even though he did not know north from south, and could 
not find a hotel if there was a fog, established himself at 


‘one of the hotels and announced himself as a guide. This 


apology for a guide soon became numerous, and to an 
extent was encouraged by a few hotel men. To protect 
the sportsmen and the public traveling by water from such 
a useless and dangerous impostor, the Guides’ Associa- 
tion was formed and organized in 1891 and incorporated 
in 1897. As a result of the patience and perseverance of 
its members, backed up with support and encouragement 
of its associate members, the organization now numbers in 
total 238, and is in a good, healthy condition. 
“Individually the men making up the organization are 
to be commended for their woodcraft and physical ability, 
and particularly noticeable is their high sense of honor. 
Ladies have no hesitancy about coming into our country 
and going into open camp for weéks and months. Men 
have often placed their families in the hands of the guides 
for safe ing and returned to their place of business. 
Never in the history of the Adirondacks have their con- 
fidence and trust been betrayed—a wonderful thing, not 
known of any other class of men. 
“I feel distinguished and proud to be one of your num- 
ber. To me this one quality is to be boasted of and char- 
izes ‘you as a men. From the Associa- 
body a influence for good is mani- 
indirectly if not directly. Whenever a body of men 
d together with a desire to do selves 
g and to benefit others, the community at large soon 
the of their work. Commercially = have 
aterially benefited the tradesman and hotel k 5 
of our campers and annual visitors first of 
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the charms of our country through the Association’s ex- 
hibit at the Sportsmen’s Show in New York. The Asso- 
ciation has given up its time and money to make these ex- 
hibits until this year. business men and hotel men 
in our town and adjoining ones, realizing and appreciat- 
ing the direct benefit to them from these exhibits, this 
year have contributed the necessary funds to send down a 
first class exhibit. They have felt your touch and re- 
sponded with a hearty hand-shake. 

“You are now stepping over the threshold into a new 
year. Time has come for you to put on the harness, get 
to work and pull together. Petty jealousies must be 
trampled under your feet. Work to uphold and make 
prominent the two great fundamental principles under- 
lying your Association. First, to secure to the public 
competent and trustworthy guides; second, to aid in the 
enforcement of the forest and game laws of the State. 
Upon this last clause particularly depends your continued 
success. You are now at your zenith. The position you 
have taken and the small amount of work you have done 
in aiding to protect the forests and game has been widely 
discussed.” 

Hon. Verplanck Colvin, of Albany, who had hoped to 
be present, and also Hon. Frederick D. Kilburn, State 
Superintendent of Banking, sent lengthy letters to the 
Association, which were read by Seaver A. Miller and 
received hearty applause. Mr. Colvin wrote: “Who 
shall be the custodians, who shall protect the woods, the 
waters and the game? In my opinion, the guides, hunters 
and woodsmen of the Adironracks should be game pro- 
tectors and forest wardens. Let each guide, hunter or 
woodsman who desires to be a State game protector or 
forest warden get a petition signed by resident land 
owners and reputable citizens that he has been a guide or 
forester resident in that county for the past ten years; 
that he is familiar with the woods and waters, with the 
streams and trails, and has an especially good knowledge 
of the fish and game, and will protect them, and that 
he knows the lines separating State and private lands, can, 
travel the woods without trails, and will fearlessly protect 
the forests. Let the Board of Supervisors of the counties 
be empowered to receive and consider petitions and 
authorized to make and file in the office of the county clerk 
of the county a list of names approved by them as com- 
petent and reliable guides and foresters, by a certificate 
attached to the papers of those whom they approve as 
especially competent for such work; such list to be certi- 
fied annually by the president of the Board of Super- 
visors as the eligible list from which appointments of game 
and forest wardens can be made. From these lists the 
State authorities could then each year select such men as 
should be needed in the forest wardens, retaining those 
found faithful and discharging those found negligent. 
These men should be permitted to pursue their ordinary 
avocations as guides or woodsmen, which would give 
them better opportunity to watch and guard the forests 
than if their movements were those of hated spies lurking 
in the forests. Better one hundred guides and foresters 
earning their own living with a bonus of $100 each, equal 
to $10,000 per annum, than twenty spies at $500 each per 
year, equal to $10,000 per annum. 

“As a precaution against accident, the green garb of the 
ancient backwoodsman might well be copied by guides, 
tourists and travelers. A bright green hunting suit 
harmonizes with the forest and is unlike the color of bear 
or deer, beast or bird. Cloth of light sky blue color has 
the color of river and lake, and is unlike that of any ani- 
mal, but is that of the plumage of some birds. Black 
and reddish brown and gray are particularly dangerous, as 
a person thus clothed might be mistaken for deer or bear.” 

At the business meeting Dr. Frank E. Kendall was re- 
elected Honorary President; Edwin E. Sumner. Presi- 
dent; Warren J. Slater, Secretary, and Oatman A. Covill, 
Treasurer. : L : 

The meeting then adjourned until the third week in 
January, 1902, after passing a number of resolutions 
recommending to the Legislature changes in the fish and 
game laws. Seaver A. MILLER. 


American Wildfowl and How to 
Take Them.—XXI. 


BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL, } 


(Continued from page 687.) 
Harlequin Duck. 
Histrionicus histrionicus (Linn.). 

THE general color of the male harlequin is leaden- 
blue, marked with black, white and chestnut, as follows: 
Space between base of bill and eye, with a strip ex- 
tending along the crown, a round spot near the ear, a 
narrow strip extending from below the ear a short dis- 
tance down the upper neck, a narrow collar around the 
lower neck, a bar across the side of breast, in front of 
the bend of the wing, a part of the scapulars and ter- 
tiary feathers, tips of some of the greater wing-coverts, 
a spot on the lesser wing-coverts and a round spot on 
either side, just before the tail, white. The collar about 
the neck, the bar on the side of the breast, bordered with 
black. A strip from the forehead to the back of the 
neck, black, bordered with rufous. The rest of the head 
and neck is dark lead color, sometimes almost blackish, 
and with glossy reflections. The rump, upper and under 
tail-coverts are black; quills of the wing and tail, dusky; 
sides and flanks, bright tan, inclining to reddish. The 
bill and feet are bluish-gray; length about seventeen 
inches. : 

The adult female has the space between the eyes and 
bill and a spot behind the ear, white; the rest of _the 
head and neck are dark brown, darkest on top; wings 
and tail blackish; the other parts reddish-brown, except 
the belly, which is white. 4 

The harlequin duck is one of the most striking and 
beautiful of our ducks. It is one of our most northern 
species and not very much is known.about it. On the 
Atlantic coast it is seldom found south of Maine: It is 
a bird of the Old World as well as the New, and, in fact, 
is found ever the northern portions of both hemispheres. 
British ornithologists, however, have declared that it 
is only a straggler on that continent, except thgt i 
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other hand, we know that it is commonly found during 
the summer in the northern Rocky Mountains, and I 
have seen ‘the birds, evidently mated, in the Sierra 
Nevadas, in June. There, Mr. Ridgway tells me that it 
breeds as far south, at least, as Calaveras county, Cali- 
fornia. 

All through the summer months in northwestern Mon- 
tana harlequins may. be seen spending their time, in 
small numbers, on lakes, often in the high mountains, 
where the milky waters from the glaciers form curi- 


- ous little mountain tarns at the edge of the timber line. 


Its nest has not been found in this country, and only 
twice in Europe: once by Mr. Shepherd, who states that 
he found it breeding in Iceland “in holes in the trees,” 
while the Messrs. Pierson state that they found them 
also in Iceland in holes in the banks. It is altogether 





HARLEQUIN DUCK. 


probable that in the northern Rocky and Sierra Nevada 
Mountains the harlequins breed in trees, while in Alaska 
they very likely breed-in holes. In the summer of 1899 
harlequins were seen abundantly on the salt water in 
Alaska, but all those taken were males. They were very 
common in Prince William Sound and at many points 
in the Bering Sea. An interesting account is given in 
the Zoologist for 1850 on the breeding in confinement of 
a pair of this species in Melbourne Gardens, Derbyshire. 
Eight eggs were laid, which were hatched about the 
middle of June, and several of the young ducks reached 
maturity. Some of the names given for this duck by 
Mr. Gurdon Trumbull are painted duck, mountain duck, 
rock duck, lord for the male and lady for the female, and 
squealer. 


Labrador Duck. 
Camptolaimus labradorius (Gmel.). 


In the adult male the head, upper neck, upper breast 
and wing, except the long quill feathers, are white. A 
strip on the crown, running down over the back of the 
head, a collar about the neck, the back, rump, quills of 
wing and tail and entire under parts, black. The cheeks 
are sometimes tinged with yellowish. The long scapulars 
are pearly-gray and the tertiaries have black margins. 
The bill is black, with some orange at the base and along 
the edges; the feet are grayish-blue. The bill is some- 
what expanded near the tip. 

The female has the plumage of a general brownish- 
gray tint. The tertiaries are ashy-gray, edged with black, 
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and the secondaries, white, forming a distinct wing patch. 
The bird is about twenty inches in length. 

The Labrador duck, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
pied duck, is one of our North American birds which 
has already become extinct, and this only within com- 
paratively few years. It was a bird of the seacoast and 
was formerly not uncommon along the Atlantic, as far 
south as New Jersey, yet it seems never to have been 
very abundant. Giraud, who wrote in 1843, said of it: 
“This species is called by our gunners ‘skunk duck,’ so 
named from the similarity of its markings to that animal. 
With us it is rather rare, chiefly inhabiting the western 
side of the continent. In New Jersey it is called ‘sand- 
shoal duck.’ It subsists on small shell and other fish, 
which it procures by diving. Its flesh is not considered 
a delicacy. A few are seen in our market every season.” 

In the years 1871, ’72 and ’73 specimens were occa- 
sionally exposed for sale in the New York markets, but 
even at that time the bird had become so rare that orni- 
thologists were on the watch for it, and as soon as a 
specimen was exposed for sale it was bought up. 

The pied duck was a strong flyer and apparently well 
able to take care of itself, and its practical extinction 


tock place belors gunning was practiced on any very 





great scale. It was not especially sought for as a table 
bird, and no satisfactory reason has as yet been ad- 
vanced for its disappearance. The number of specimens 
of the bird now existing is very small, probably not more 
than sixty in all, of which about two-thirds are in this 
country. A very beautiful group of Labrador ducks is 
to be seen in the American Museum of Natural History, 
in New York, where five specimens have been hand- 
somely mounted in their natural surroundings. 


Steller’s Duck. 
Eniconetta stelleri (Pall.). 


In the adult male, most of the head and upper portion 
of neck are satiny white; the space between base of bill 
and eye and the tuft running across the back of the 
head, dark olive-green. The space about the eye, chin 
and throat, and band about the lower neck, the middle 
of the back, the Jong shoulder feathers, tertiaries and 
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secondaries, glossy blue-black. The rump, upper tail- 
coverts and tail, somewhat duller black. The scapulars 
are streaked lengthwise with white, while the tertiaries 
have the inner webs of the feathers fully white, and the 
secondaries are tipped with white. The wing-coverts, 
some of the scapulars and the sides of the back are 
white. The quills of the wing are dull black, while the 
lower parts are rusty-reddish, darkest in the middle of 
the belly and fading on the sides and breast to buff. 
The dusky of the belly darkens toward the tail. until it 
becomes dull black. There is a spot of blue-black on 
the sides below the bend of the wing. The bill and feet 
are grayish-biue. 

‘The adult female is generally reddish-brown, speckled 
with dusky or black. There are two narrow bars across 
the wing, formed by the tips of the greater coverts and 
of the secondaries. The speculum is brownish; under 
parts light brown, spotted with brownish-black; the back 
sooty-brown. 

This very handsome duck is found in America only 
on the coasts of Alaska. It frequents the coast of 
Asia, however, and has been taken in Russia, Sweden, 
Denmark and Britain. It appears, however, to. be only 
a straggler in western Europe. It is distinctly an Arc- 
tic bird and more numerous in Alaska that at any other 
place. The nest is built on the ground, among the grass, 
and is well concealed. It is said to breed on St. Law- 
rence Island. 

The species is one that can interest only Alaskan 
sportsmen, but it is an exceedingly heautiful bird. 


In the Indian Teseitory. 


Pryor Creek, I. T.—This country. where I am now 
located. is certainly one of the greatest on ear h. taken 
from almost any point of view. Its producing qualities 
are second to none. Everything grows and flourishes 
here particularly grain of all kinds. The next few years 
will see a wonderful change; sooner or later this land will 
come on the market, and when it does it will be snapped 
up. Even now there are parties who are only waiting 
for the time to come. 

What interests me is the game that is here. We have 
everything but the ruffed grouse—deer, wild turkey, 
quail, geese, ducks, woodcock and snipe by the thou- 
sands. All kinds of plover, and snakes, too. 

In Cleveland, O., I am having mounted what is proba- 
bly one cf the largest diamond-back rattlesnakes ever 
captured or killed. It is over 7 feet long and it is about 
10 inches around. It has fourteen rattles on it. I pur- 
chased it from an Indian, and I must confess I would 
much rather meet it as I did (with the Indian) than when 
it was roaming over the hills of the Cherokee Nation. 

_ This is the country par excellence for dogs to develop 
in. Quail are here by the thousands, and a find of thirty 
of forty coveys is not an unusual one. 

Our hunting is done from a buggy, and just now we 
find the birds in the sumach bushes. I have at last seen 
a dog do what I have often heard they would do but never 
before saw them do, viz., find a covey of quail and if the 
shooter did not get to him he would leave them and come 
to the shooter and by his actions let him know he had 
found the birds and take him back to them. I saw him 
do the trick twice one day, and he raised himself a good 
deal in my estimation. Now I am prepared to believe 
a well-bred setter can do most anything but talk. 

R. B. Morcan. 





Port RicHMOND, Jan. 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your editorial item regarding the lack of protection to 
gulls prompted me to draft a bill intended to put them 
specifically in the class of birds protected through all 
seasons and to take them specifically out of the class 
unprotected during certain seasons as web-footed wild 
fowl. It is a coincidence that our Assemblyman, Hon. 
Calvin D. Van Name, spoke to me regarding these 
graceful and beautiful birds of our harbor, om the day 
of your last issue, and said he had it in mind to speak 
to me regarding the question of their protection: It is 
gratifying to have this unsolicited assurance of aid from 
such a quarter. I mailed the p d act to-day, and 
ane gome better sybstitute is found, it should become 


Viesess” 


Wy WARD Stpwey Rawson, 





, ah 
Miassachusetts Game.? 
From the Commission’s Report ‘ 


Importance of Preserving Game.—The retention within 
the boundaries of this State of a supply of game to assure, 
beyond question, the continuance of species that cannot 
be replaced if once exterminated, and the maintenance of 
a sufficierit abundance of various kinds to serve as an in- 
ducement to the public to seek healthful recreation in 
hunting, are objects which necessarily engage the atten- 
tion of this Commission to a large degree, and are worthy 
the consideration of every public-spirited citizen. What 
the privilege of hunting means to many of our citizens 
whose business confines them to workshops, manufac- 
tories and counting rooms, cannot be expressed in words 
or figures. The desire to hunt is almost universal, and 
probably no other form of recreation is so healthful or so 
helpful to jaded nerves. Some have the time and means 
to visit other sections to enjoy the privilege of hunting, 
but a larger number cannot afford this, even though they 
may most need the relaxation from their ordinary duties 
which it brings. It is, therefore, manifestly to the ad- 
vantage of the general public, and consequently beneficial 
to the Commonwealth, that every reasonable measure 
should be taken, either by propagation or necessary re- 
striction, to promote an increase of game within our 
borders and thus to eliminate all fears regarding the 
probable extermination of certain of our most important 
game species. That this involves self-denial‘on the part 
of many, if not all, goes without saying; and that it places 


restraints upon those who have little consideration for ~ 


the future or the needs of others, is equally apparent. 
There is, however, no other way to attain desired etids. 
This is so evident that it is believed the harmony of feel- 
ing and action that characterized the movement on the 
part of sportsmen in the early months of the year to 
secure satisfactory legislation will continue, and that the 
same spirit that then prevailed will govern future efforts. 

Effect of New Law.—Although it is yet early to expect a 
marked change in conditions as a result of the enactment 
of recent laws for the protection of game, nevertheless 
reports from various sections of the State indicate that 
there has been material improvement in many localities, so 
far as the partridge, quail and woodcock are concerned. 
The quail is reported as more than usually abundant in all 
sections of the State where it ordinarily occurs; and those 
familiar with its haunts and habits predict a large in 
crease of the species next year, if the climatic conditions 
are not too severe during the winter. The effect of the 
vigorous enforcement of the new law (Chapter 379, Acts 
of 1900) for the protection of partridge and woodcock, and 
the prohibition of their sale, is indicated in letters from 
deputies which report largely increased numbers in local 
covers. 

Deer.—Deer are reported more or less common in nearly 
all sections of the State, and in some localities are reason 
ably abundant, as many as ten or a dozen having been seen 
in some places. There seems to be a general disposition 
to refrain from killing them; only a few complaints of 
such violation of law have been received, and two con 
victions were obtained. But deer are often seriously 
harassed by hounds, and doubtless fatal results may some- 
times follow, of which no information that can be used 
in the courts is obtainable. 

Pheasants.—Pheasants have been seen in greater or less 
numbers in and near those localities where they have 
been distributed, and there are many evidences that they 
are doing well under natural conditions. j 

Pinnated Grouse.—Deputy John FE. Howland is of the 
opinion that the pinnated grouse, on Martha’s Vineyard, is 
“soon destined to become extinct, unless something is 
done for it at once”; and he recommends that the fine 
for killing it “be fifty or even one hundred dollars.” 


Breeding Game Birds and Animals. 


Winchester.—The work at the State experiment station 
at Winchester, for breeding birds and animals, has been 
successfully carried on during the past season, and much 
has also been done toward increasing facilities for the 
next season. 

The Belgian Hare.—From experiments made at this 
station for two years with the Belgian hare (Lepus cunic- 
ulus), it seems desirable to stock the woods of the State 
with it as a game animal. In furtherance of this idea, Mr 
Brackett donated to the State his entire stock of hares for 
gi purposes. 

easants.—The breeding and rearing of Mo i 
pheasants at Winchester has been cued om as oe 
on a somewhat larger scale than heretofore, while the 
plant for this work has been improved in various ways. 
A large number of eggs were obtained and placed in in- 
cubation, either under hens or in incubators. Under ordi- 
nary corditions the result should have proved most satis- 
factory. But, while a greater number of chicks were 
hatched and reared than in previous years, the complete 
success of the work was seriously if not disastrously 
handicapped by the active operation of a near-by stone 
quarry, the explosions of which had an effect on the eggs 
undergoing incubation similar to that resulting from 
heavy thunder, the latter being well known to poultry 
breeders. 

The Ruffed Grouse.—Experiments were made during 
the past season in artificially rearing the partridge (Bonasa 
umbellus). A few eggs were obtained. Part of them 
were placed under a hen and the remainder in an inch- 
bator. Both lots hatched fairly well, producing strong, 
healthy chicks. There was every indication of success 
until they were about four weeks old. They had in the 
meantime been fed on maggots and green food (lettuce 
and young clover). The attempt to change their food 
by adding grain proved disastrous and caused their death. 
There is no danger in gradually changing the food of 
young pheasants to grain when they are three or four 
weeks old, and it was assumed that the same course could 
be pursued with the young partridge. The result in this 
case led to the conclusion that further efforts might be 
attended with better success. : 

The experiments with these birds, together with careful 
post-mortem dissection and examination, led to finding a 
food which may be more successfully used. Its discovery 
occurred too late to be of use with the young grouse, 


it was fed to very pheasants with excellent results. 
If its use does 


more than to check the mortality . 
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- $0 prevalent among pheasants during the first three weeks 


of their existence, and promotes their a growth, it may 
be considered an important outcome of the partridge- 
rearing experiment. ? 

Cats.—The State aviary and rabbitry covers about one 
and one-half acres of land, inclosed by a wire fence 6 feet 
high; 2 feet on the lower part is of 1-inch mesh (set 8 
inhes underground) and the upper part is 2-inch mesh. 
This successfully barred out all destructive vermin ex- 
cept cats, which found no difficulty in climbing the sides 
of the posts and getting into the inclosure. Considera- 
tion for the health and Nstdinces of the young pheasants 
and rabbits makes it necessary, during the first four 
months after birth, and as much longer as possible, that 
they should have the freedom of the yard. In endeavor- 
ing, however, to carry- out this plan, the cats, whose depre- 
dations were committed at night, succeeded in destroying 
a large number of the yonug s:ock, to that extent render- 
ing abortive the work of the State. During the past four 
years 137 cats were killed in and around the inclosure.. 
Notwithstanding this slaughter, their numbers did not 
seem to materially decrease. It therefore became a ques- 
tion of either abandoning the work at this place or de- 
vising some means. of protection. Accordingly, last April 
an insulated telegraph wire was stretched around the en- 
tire inclogure,..about. an inch above the wire fence. To 
this was attached a battery of twelve Excelsior cells, ar- 
ranged in multiples of four, thus giving a strength suffi- 
cient to instantly kill gray squirrels attempting to cross 
the wire. During the five months it was run not a cat 
entered the yard. 

The yard was wired for cats, but this did not. suffice to 
keep out thieving bipeds, who in July cut the wire fence 
and stole some of our best breeding stock.. Had such a 
thing been. anticipated, it would have been easy to so 
wire the fence that the marauders would have paid a 
higher price for Belgian hares than is now asked for im- 
ported stock. In the vicinity of the water works a small 
motor and dynamo could be used to advantage. With-a 
40-foot pressure, a.stream about.the size used for a lawn 
sprinkler. would be sufficient for from 75 to 100 volts, a 
current that neither cats nor thieves would care to en- 
counter more than once. 

Sutton.—-The experiment. of breeding and rearing the 
Mongolian pheasant on the State land, at the Sutton fish 
hatchery, was attempted this year on a scale sufficiently 
large to demonstrate the feasibility of successfully carry- 
ing on this work at that station. Mr. Arthur Merrill, the 
superintendent of the station, had succeeded in 1899 in 
hatching out a few pheasant eggs and raising a fair per- 
centage of the chicks to maturity. Thus, in the spring 
of 1900 he had seven female and three male pheasants. 
From these he obtained about 200 eggs, which were in- 
cubated by bantam hens. More than a hundred chicks 
were hatched, and the loss in rearing was small, having 
in mind the well-known tendency of the pheasant to die 
during the first few weeks after birth. About eighty of 
the birds of this year’s brood have attained an age when 
the chance of life presumably is at its maximum, and they 
may be deemed free in large part from dangers which be- 
set this species in its younger stages. 

Law Enforcemen:.—A most earnest and strenuous 
effort has been made by the Commision to enforce the fish 
and game laws with such resources as were available. 
These consisted, first, of unpaid deputies, persons whose 
interest in the protection of fish and game was sufficient 
to prompt them to devote more or less of their time to 
the enforcement of law, to giving warnings, etc., and in 
a large majority of cases without receiving a cent fot 
their efforts, since the State pays them nothing if they 
secure no convictions. Second, special paid deputies were 
employed, whose terms of service varied in length accord- 
ing to circumstances, and whose rate of pay was regulated 
by the financial resources of the Commission and by other 
conditions that often enabled the procurement of service 
for a small remuneration from the State. There were 
eighty-four unpaid wardens and twenty-six paid wardens. 
More than 200 arrests were made during the period 
covered by this report, and the penalties imposed by the 
courts for violations of fish and game laws exceeded 
$2,100. 

The importance of continuing the work thus begun will 
doubtless be apparent to all who have an interest in the 
protection of fish and game. If, however, it is to be prose- 
cuted on a scale commensurate with the importance of 
the object sought, it is evident that suitable provision 
must be made by the Legislature. Whether an appropria- 
tion is made fully adequate to meet the requirements of 
the public demand, is a matter that must largely rest with 
the people. For, while the Commission is fully in 
accord with anything that may be required or may be 
done along this line, and will cheerfully accept any action 
that may enlarge the possibilities of enforcement of law, 
and while it has every reason to feel satisfied with what 
has been accomplished during recent months, the fact is 
recognized that the demand for expansion, if there is any, 
should come from the citizens who appreciate what it may 
mean ‘to the Commonwealth to;have fish and game laws 
well enforced in the future. 


“High” Game. 

The eating of “high” game is undoubtedly attended with ri 
and the poisonous effects are probably due to the toxins produc 
in the earlier stages of the putrefactive process. The advantage, of 
course, of hanging game is that the flesh becomes tender anil de- 
cidedly more digestible than when it is quite fresh. The ripening 

rocess, however, may mean the elaboration of the toxins. It has 
en stated that, the production of the characteristic flavors of 
game is related directly to the amount of sulphurated rogen or 
sulphur-alcohol set free, but it is rather repulsive to think that 
the delicate flavor of game is dependent LE] that invariable 

uct of decomposition of rotten eggs—s iphureted hydrogen. 

e smell wrsaees during cooking — h” game is even more 
disgusti: resh sometimes up ‘mysterious ~~ 
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Talks to Boys.—X. 


AFTER you have begun regularly to go shooting, you 
will, of coyrse; travel considerable distances, and will 
have more or less to do with the property of other people. 
You will, of course, consider the rights of these people, 
and will keep always in mind the fact that you must so 
conduct yourself as never to be in any respect a cause 
of annoyance or expense to them. You will travel over 
the lands of many people, climb their fences, pass near 
their houses and see their live stock. It is hardly necessary 
to warn you that you must never shoot toward a house, 
toward people working in the fields, nor toward live 
stock that may be on the ground over which you are 
shooting. You must watch your dog carefully and never 
permit him to chase chickens or ducks or sheep or cows. 
It is well, also, for you to refrain from shooting when 
fowls or domestic animals are near to you. If you should 
do this, and by an unlucky chance should frighten the 
animals, and the landowner should see them run, he 
might very well think you were one of the careless or 


rowdy class who have no respect for the rights of other 


people; and if he thinks this, he may perhaps fly into a 
passion and abuse you, or order you off his land. It 
may well be that at some time he has had an experience 
with roughs carryine shotguns, who have killed his 
chickens, or amused themselves by shooting at his cows, 
and if anything of this kind has ever happened to him 
you may feel sure that he entertains a strong prejudice 
against anyone whom he sees on his land, carrying a 
gun. If you should enter a field where people are work- 
ing, it will be well for you to go up to them and ask if 
there is any objection to your shooting on the place. 
Usually you will find that such a course will make 
them friendly, and the pepole will talk to you in an in- 
terested fashion, and will meet you in the same spirit 
that you show. You should try always to cultivate 
friendly relations with the people over whose land you 
shoot, and you will find that if you do this you will have 
your reward in the kindly feeling of helpfulness which 
they will manifest toward you. 

As you travel over the country, when you have occa- 
sion to go through a pair of bars to enter a field, do not 
let your hurry or your excitement cause you to neglect 
to put up the bars again just as you found them. It 
may be that there are cows or horses in the field, which 
might get out through your neglect and make great 
trouble for their owner and his neighbors. If, in crossing 
a fence, you knock off a short rail, or if an old rail breaks 
beneath your foot, you should stop and mend the fence 
as best you can. putting up the rails, and generally re- 
pairing the damage as well as possible, so as to leave 
things as they were. In the same way, if in crossing 
one of‘ the tottering stone walls, so common in New 
England and the Middle States, you knock down a 
number of the stones so as to leave a gap in the wall, 
you should take time and pains to lay the stones up 
again, so as to leave the wall as nearly as possible just 
as it was when you disturbed it. 

If, after such a mischance, you should happen to meet 
the owner of the land, by all means tell what you have 
done and explain that you endeavored to repair the 
damage, and that you left things nearly as they were. 
You will find that, usually, he will say that it made no 
difference, that the fence was pretty rickety anyhow, or 
that the old wall needed repair long ago. Ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred will appreciate your frankness, and 
will feel pleasantly toward you, while, if they discovered 
for theniselves the mischief done, they would recall the 
fact that you had not spoken of it, and would blame you 
all the more for your silence. A frank apologetic course 
is the one you ought to pursue; it is due the landowner 
and is the least reparation that you can decently make 
for: any injury that you may have done. But besides 
this, such a course tends to make you well thought of by 
the owner of the land you are traversing; he will like 
you for your honesty and your courage, and still more 
for the fact that you respect him and his rights. The 
result of such a course of action will be that these men 
will be glad to have you shoot over their land, will take 
an interest in what you are doing, will welcome you to 
their housés if you have occasion to stop there, and will 
often tell you where certain broods of birds are to 
be found, giving you information which may greatly 
help you. 

Years ago I used to shoot with an old friend, long 
dead, of whom it was said that even the most cantanker- 
ous farmers in the district permitted him to shoot over 
their land. He was a charming man, but I never knew 


“why he was so favored until on one occasion when he 


and I were shooting together we were approached by 
an indignant person who ran toward us, shouting 
violent threats and orders for us to get off his land. 
So soon ‘as he had come near enough to recognize my 
companion his manner entirely changed, and he came 
up to him, shook ‘hands and explained that he had 
thought it was some one ‘else; adding, “For you know 
ou are the only man that gets to shoot on this farm.” 
ter, my friend explained to me the principle on which 
he went ‘in dealing with men who were unwilling to 
permit shooting on their land. He told me, substantially, 
what I have told you in the preceding paragraphs, ex- 
plaining that he was careful always when it was practi- 
cable to ask permission to shoot, and careful also to 
repair so far as possible any damage that he might do 
on the land,-and if he could not himself repair it satis- 
factorily; to go out of his way to explain the matter to 
the landowner, and even to offer to pay for the harm 
that he had done, He had thus made firm friends of a 
riumbér of men commonly reputed to be extremely cross- 
ined and disagreeable, and who allowed no one except 

im and his companions to shoot on their land. In 
other ‘words, ‘he had access to a number of farms which 
were strictly preserved for his benefit, and one result of 
this was that he and I, when we went together, almost 
always fhade a fair bag of birds, and sometimes an un- 
good one. i 
all one old farmer of that section who had the 
of béing particularly disagreeable and penuri- 

&, but who always insisted on our stopping ever night 
*howse, atid would riever take a cent of pay for our 
‘atid lodging’ and the keep ‘of the horses. In the 

ing this man ‘would always take almost an hour from 
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his work and go out with us, either down into the alder 
run below the house, or up on the rocky hillside above 
it, or else up the road to a rye stubble near the swamp, 
in order to point out the places where he had recently 


started woodcock or ruffed grouse or a bevy of quail. 


I had never seen a man more interested ‘or enthusiastic 
about the working of the dogs, nor more delighted to 
see a good shot made than this hard-handed old farmer 
who apparently did not know the stock of a gun from 
its muzzle, and who certainly felt no interest itt sport or 
shooting; and this change in his ordinary way of think- 
ing and mode of life had been brought about i nothing 
else than the kindly and sympathetic manners and mode 
of thought of my dear old shooting partner. 

In all that I have said to you about this subject, you 
will see that there is nothing very original; I am only 
asking you to apply to your shooting excursion the sate 
rules that you have been taught to apply to the other 
affairs of life. It is true that when a man of a boy ptits 
on his shooting clothes and takes his gun and goes off 
into the fields or woods for a day or a week’s shooting he 
feels that he is for the time far more free and inde- 
pendent than he ever feels when he is at home living his 
usual life. But this freedom and independence, while 
very delightful, does not justify him in forgetting the 
things which are due to himself and to the pepople whom 
he may meet on his outing, and as Ihave more than once 
said already the man must carry into the field the same 
manners that he practices in ordinary evety day life. 
The man whose breeding and whose bringing up ate 
good will always remember to respect himself, and self- 
respect always carries with it a respect for the rights of 
others. Remembering this, your outings are likely to 
be marked by few disagreeable occurrences. 

W. G. De Groor. 


The Megantic Dinner. 


Boston, Jan. 28.—The fourteenth atinual dinnef of the 
Megantic Fish and Game Corporation was held at 
Hotel Brunswitk, Saturday evening. The full member- 
ship of the Association, 150 members, was well repre- 
sented, with a number of distinguished invited guests. 

Among those present were President A. W. Gleason, 
New York; Vice-Presidents C. A. Barney, W. G. Ken- 
dall; Secretary and Treasurer L. Dana Chapman; invited 
guests, Lieut.-Gov. Bates; Liettt.-Gov. Woodruff, New. 
York; Speaker Myers, Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives; J. W. Collins, Chairman. of the Massachustts 

ish and Game Commission; J. Russell Reed, President 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Asso¢idtion; O. Upham, 
President Canadian Club; Fr. Clequette, Curate of the 
Megantie Parish Church; Dana J. Flanders, Jacob Fott- 
ler, Myron W. Whitney, Alexander Pope, Dr. Heber 
Bishop and Dr. George McAleer. Henry O. Stanley, 
Fish Commissioner of Maine, was in town and expected 
te attend, but was prevented by an attack of the grip. 

The decorations of the banquet hall were beautiful, and 
most appropriate, consisting of fly rods, canoes, paddles 
and all manner of fishing and hunting pataphernalia, as 
well as ‘mounted birds and animals and other trophies 
of the hunt. Some of the scenes and incidents of the 
evening were laughable, and some even dramatic, from 
the releasing of a counterfeited live skunk from a pie and 
on to and under the tables, to the toast “To the memory 
of the good and dead Queen,” proposed, and then drunk 
in silence; all the gathering standing. President Gleason 
presented the condition of the Association as a most 
prosperous one, with a full membership and $1,500 in 
the treasury. He might also have added that the Asso- 
ciation is one of the most influential in the country, not 
only on account of the prominent membership it em- 
braces, but for the firm stand it takes concerning every- 
thing for the best interests of fish and game protection 
and propagation. 

Lieut.-Governor Bates was most happy in his speech. 
He declared that all the world is now engaged in hunting 
—Vice-President-elect Roosevelt hunting lions in the 
Rockies; Mrs. Nation hunting ardent spirits in Kansas; 
a committee hunting vice in New York, the whole de- 
tective force of the country hunting after a mysterious 
fowl know as Pat Crowe. Lieut.-Governor Timothy 
Woodruff, of New York, received a most hearty ovation. 

Among those present were: Christian P. Andersen, 
Edmund E. Hills,;Channing H. Fairbanks, S. F. Barney, 
George J. Raymond, H. W. Robinson, Arthur W. Robin- 
son, John B. Seward, Myron W. Whitney, Henry H. 
Kimball, Fred R. Comee, Francis A. Nichols, G. H. 
Gray, Edwin Howland, F. F. Preble, J. W- Rockwell, 
Oliver Whyte, Fred C. Henderson, Francis R. Hender- 
son, Frank E. Johnson, I. G. Marston, W. P. Stevens, 
Morton G. Baldwin, C. L. Howes, H. L. Rice, A. F. 
Scheubelbergh, F. B. Rice, Charles A. Price, Frank N. 
Gagnon, Charles E. Dresser, F. H. Johnson, J. 
Burns. S. M. Johnson, George P. Johnson, C. R. 
Drew, Paul M. Richards, Sumner Y. Pierce, Ed- 
ward P. Elliott, D. C. Pierce, William F. Pinkham, 
George H. Payne, Lester M. Bartlett, Jewell Boyd, W. 
B. Phillips, H. W. Sanborn, Guy C. Emerson, E. R. 
Kidder, C. H. Traiser, George M. Kirkner, New York; 

oseph W, Collins, Gilbert Hodges, Medford; Dana J. 

landers, Malden; Howard Marston, W. S. Leavitt, For- 
rest S. Smitth, O. F. Conley, Parry C. Wiggin, William 
R. Albertson, John N. Akarman, J. T. Benson, W. E. 
Hapgood, Dr. George McAleer, William T. Farley, 
Dwight M. Clapp, Charles F. Randall, Henry I. Harri- 
man, Dr. Charles W. McCormack, William A. Macleod, 
Arthur Black, Dr. Albert H. Tuttle, Dr. Willis M. Town- 
send, Ivers W. Adams, W. A. Love, W. E. Johnson, Dr. 
H. H. Hartung, A. L. Comstock, Alexander Pope, E. 
Haring Dickinson, O. C. Bailey, Dr. F. N. Morse, Dr. 
G. C. Smith, Henry W. Clark, M. H. Warren, C. H. 
Goldthwaite, J. H. MacAlman, E. W. Burt, Burt Jones, 
Norman P. Hesseltine, Gerald Sircom, Capt. F. W. 
Webb, Dr. E. D. Robbins, Frederick Edwards, Frank 
Fallon. James Yalden, New. York; Dr. Robert H. Up- 
ham, President of Canadian Club; A. R. Brown, a ae 
Tobey, John E, Crowley, William R. Buckminster, Harry 
L. Chatman, J. F. LeB. Drumm, N. S. Hunting, W. R. 
Bateman, Dr. J. A. Gordon, Dr..B. V. Howe, H. L. 
Klein, James R. Reed. Dr. Heber Bishop, the Rev. J. E. 
Cloquette, President A. W. Gleason, Lieut.-Gov. Bates, 
Lieut.-Gov, Woodruff, of New York; Dr. W. G. Kendall, 
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EE Myers, Speaker House of Representatives; Clarence 
A. Barney, First Vice-President; John Fottler, Jr., Rich- 
ard E. Traiser, B. R. Houghton. SPECIAL. 
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From the Report of the Forest, Fish and Game Commission. 





Recommendations. 


That the Constitution be so amended as to provide for 
the practice of conservative forestry on State lands (a 
vast estate of 1,384,128 acres, of a value variously esti- 
mated at from $§,000,000 to $10,000,000, of which this 
Commission has sole care and control, and which it must 
protect from damage by trespass, fire and poaching), and 
the sale of dead, Sethe or mature timber under proper 
safeguards. 

That the excellent work done by the United States Gov- 
ernment in cotitiection with our foresters, as shown by the 
report of the United States Forestry Department, here- 
with submitted, be continued and ati appropriation of 
$3,800, as tequested, be made for that purpose. : 

That a fofce of rangers be appointed for the prevention 
of forest fites, titnber stealing and poaching on State land. 

That all town fire wardens be allowed a moiety of the 
fine in criminal actions, after paymietit of expenses, in 
cases where they can secure evidence that will lead to con- 
victioti for setting forest fires. T Sieg 

That the Board be allowed to set aside certain limited 
portions of the State lands as game refuges, and absolutely 
to prohibit the killing of wild atiinials therein. 

hat the atiti-hounding law be permianeritly extended, 
and that tio dogs of a breed which will pursue deer be al- 
lowed in the woods at aity tittle. . 

That the killing of does be prohibited at all times. 

That spring duck shooting be forbidden. ; 

That there should be no discrimination by this State, in 
the matter of hunting and fishing, against any citizen of 
the United States except in cases of citizens of States 
which discriminate agaitist the State of New York. 

That the Commiissioti have power, after stocking or re- 
stocking streams, to close thet to ptblic fishing for a 
term not to exceed two years. i 

Above all, we would especially call your attetition to the 
difficulty of enforcing the law in regard to the pollution 
of streams. This is a matter of vital importance and not 
to be dismissed as affecting only the lives of some fishes, 
the pleasure of some anglers or the dividends of some pulp 
mills. We are a water drinking people, and we are al- 
lowitig every brook to be defiled. Naiure provides that 
they should be kept pure by animals which feed on the 
dead mattets which fall into them, but the chemicals with 
which they are polluted can destroy all forms of life, so 
that every beast which dies in the mountains will soon 
roll down into our reservoirs, pickled in acids which no 
fish or bacteria can touch and live. It is not necessary 
to destroy or hamper any industry in order to prevent 
the pollution of water courses. What is really needed is 
to check the criminal selfishness of those who would rather 
poison their fellow citizens with their offal than to spend 
a few dollars to take care of it. 


Adirondack Deer. 


Although the protection of game is not strictly within 
the province of my department, I would say that for sev- 
eral years I have made the Adirondack deer a subject of 
observation and study. I have omitted no opportunity to 
gather reliable statistics bearing on the matter, and so I 
take pleasure in submitting here some facts and figures 
for the information of your Board. Through an arrange- 
ment made with the American and National Express com- 
panies, I am enabled to state the exact number of deer 
shipped out of the Adirondack region during the open 
season of 1900. These shipments represent only a small 
proportion of the deer killed during that period. What 
that proportion is it would be difficult to say with any 
degree of accuracy, owing to the large number killed by 
residents and men in the logging camps. The sportsmen 
also consume some venison while in camp; and many of 
the hunters who live near the edge of the forest bring out 
their deer in wagons, some of them carting their game 
many miles. If I were to venture an estimate, I would 
say that for each deer reported in the express companies’ 
returns at least four others were killed. The record of 
shipments as taken from the way-bills of the express com- 
panies shows 1,020 carcasses, 89 saddles and 95 heads. 

It may be that in some of these shipments a saddle and 
head belonged to the same animal, and that the total 
number ‘should. be decreased accordingly. As most of the 
saddles were from does—the hunters seldom shipping out 
a doe’s carcass—and all the heads were from bucks, the 
possible duplication referred to did not occur probably to 
any great extent. But if all the saddles are deducted it 
follows that at least 1,109 deer were killed and shipped. 

The number killed which were not shipped out by rail 
involves estimates or guesswork which had better be left 
for each one to determine in accordance with his own ex- 
perience or observation in these matters. For the in- 
formation of those who may wish to make such estimates 
I would say that in 1895 I arranged with a competent per- 
son in each locality to ascertain the number. of deer killed 
that season in his immediate vicinity, specifying the dis- 
trict by definite ‘boundaries to avoid any duplication in 
the returns. I received in reply reports from 247 corre- 
spondents, covering the entire northern forest, showing 
that 4,903 were killed during the open season. While these 
figures. may not have .included all, they showed con- 
clusively that at least this many were killed, not including 
the ones illegally shot before the season opened. 

The statement that 5,000 deer are killed each year in the 
Adirondack forests may occasion some surprise among 
sportsmen who. have not looked closely into this matter. 


But in Maine last year 4,529 carcasses of deer—not in-. 


cluding heads and saddles—were shipped out of the woods 
over the lines of the Bangor & Aroostook and Maine Cen- 
tral railroads; and it is estimated by competent authorities 
that over 18,000 deer are killed annually in the Maine 
forests. 

The question arises here naturally as to how deer 
there are in the Adirondack woods. This cannot be an- 
swered definitely, or even a tely. But if there 


are 5,000 killead each season, t would indicate that there 
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must be\ at least 30,000 in order to furnish this annual 
supply. As there are about-6,000 square miles of forest in 
that entire region, with its outlying woodlands, this esti- 
mate would require only five deer to the square mile, on 
an average, to make it good. True, there are some 
localities in the Adirondacks in which there is not one deer 
te the square mile; but, on the other hand, there are 
some in which there are many more than five to that area. 
Given this unit of measure, each one is free to make his 
own estimate as to the number of deer in our northern 
forests. 

Right here the question may arise whether, owing to the 
use of hounds and jacklights, more deer were killed under 
the old Jaw than under the present one. This can be an- 
swered definitely so far as the shipments of the express 
companies are an indication. The number of deer brought 
out of the woods by rail in 1896—the last year in which 
hounds were allowed—as compared with the shipments 
this last season, give the following result: 


Carcasses. Saddles. Heads. Total. 
Ds accusasenccedieneaine 849 139 100 1,088 
icisiceneccsenctacvend 1,020 89 95 1,204 


This indicates that more deer are now killed by still- 
hunting than when hounding and jacking were permitted. 

A large part of the venison slaughtered this season. as 
shown by the date of the shipment, was ob ained on the 
tracking snow which fell during the last week of the sea- 
son. Prior to that the still-hunting was difficult work. ow- 
ing to the dense foliage which was late in falling this year, 
and the dryness and rustling of the leaves underfoot. 

_Prior to this season no albinos or white deer have been 
killed in the Adirondacks for a great many years. Occa- 
sionally, at long intervals, one has been reported as scen, 
and as this happened each time during the close season, it 
was allowed to go unharmed. But this year the hunters 
succeeded in killing two of this rare variety. 

One of them, included in the shipment from Port 
Henry, was shot near North Hudson by Mr. John 
Greenough. This animal, a two-year-old buck, is de- 
sctibed by those who saw it as being perfectly white, with 
pink ears. Another noticeable peculiarity was its very 
short legs. 

The other one was shot near the.Boreas Ponds by Mr. 
Clark Cox, a gamekeeper on Mr. George R. Finch’s pre- 
serve. It was a young buck with pink ears and a spotless 
coat of white. 

The weights of the various carcasses as given in the 
shipping bills indicate that our Adirondack deer are 
larger and heavier than the same species in Michigan and 
the Northwest, judging from the description of the latter 
as given by Judge Caton, a well-known authority on this 
subject.* It would appear, also, from other sources of 
information, that our deer will compare favorably in 
weight and size with those in Maine and Canada. I noted 
thirty-two shipments in which the dressed weights ranged 
from 200 to 235 pounds. Under the rule for determining 
the live weight by adding one-fourth to the dressed 
weight, these deer when shot weighed from 250 to 204 
pounds, without making allowance for what may have 
been lost by drying out while they were hanging “on the 
pole” in camp. The rule referred to will always enable 
one to determine the live weight closely. It is based on 
records kept for several years at Lewey Lake and at 
Meacham Lake. At each of these places there were scales 
at the boat landing where all the deer were brought in, 
which enabled the hunters to weigh the carcasses before 
and after dressing. I have seen the rule tested quite often, 
and always with a satisfactory result, the variations being 
very slight. 





*The Antelope and Deer of America. 
LL.D. New York: Forest and Stream 


* ie Dean Caton, 
‘u 
Second edition. 1881, 


lishing Company. 





That is a gratifying note from Mr. Edward Sidney 
Rawson, of Sta:en Island, saying that prompt steps will 
be taken to sectte protection for sea gulls. The residents 
of Staten Island should support the effort most heartily, 
for the gull shooter is there largely in evidence. 


100 Sportsmen’s Finds. 


Some of the Discoveries Made by Those Who Are 
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In California a man borrowed a squirrel dog of a friend 
and went gunning. The dog led him in various directions 
until he was tired out and sat down to rest. He launched 
many anathemas at the animal as a brute that knew noth- 
ing about the business for which he was recommended. 
The dog, however, irisked about all the same. Presently 
he began digging in the ground in a very enthusiastic 
manner, The disgusted hunter paid very little attention 
to this new dodge until he saw the dog poking some dark 
object about with his nose. Going to the spot the hunter 
found that the dog had unearthed an old leather 
purse. This looked like game at last. Taking the purse 
from the dog the hunter found it contained $300 in gold 
and $1 in silver. On counting out the find the hunter 
concluded that the dog was not such a “fool critter’ 
after all. 

42 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Not long after the war, when the Etowah phosphate 
works had started up, the writer was fishing in the Ash- 
ley River channel. near Charleston, for black drum, and 
had. good luck, landing several heavyweights. The river 
bed at this point is paved with phosphate rock, in which 
are imbedded many immense sharks’ teeth. as well as 
organic remains of saurians and land animals of various 
geological periods, the earliest being quite prehistoric. 
Upon cutting open a large drum there were found a 
Spanish silver coin of date 1763 and a set of artificial 
human teeth, in excellent preservation. The difficulty in 
this case would seem to be to reconcile these associated 
articles chronologically! Did one of the early Spanish 
explorers drop the coin while fishing for a Quaternary 
shark, and did the coin and the teeth belong to the same 
fisherman? 5) oarya detallibaemetaie Rarus. 
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T h the Mountains of Vireinia and West Virginia. 


from the Diary of Mr. G N. Beall 
. by the Commodore, F, R. Webb. 


(Continued from page 72.) 


BricuT and early I turned out Monday morning, and 
went below to breakfast; and then—equipped with rod, 
creel, landing net and fly-book—up the old familiar trail, 
with senses keenly alive to the beautiful wilderness sur- 
roundings and the anticipated morning’s sport. I passed 
Camp Cooke, which looked lonely without the familiar 
tents, crossed the creek and climbed the shoulder of the 
mountain, and fared briskly along the old trail through the 
woods, with the sun glinting through the tree trunks, 
and the amber tinted waters of the river sparkling up- 
ward from far below. On past Blairville, as we were 
wont to denominate the log cabin and outbuildings 
occupied by old man Blair and his household; up and 
on through the primeval forest, which looks exactly as 
it might have looked centuries ago, and where, appar- 
ently, the foot of man never treads. Finally I splashed 
knee deep into the cold stream, and with my first cast 
began my day’s sport, for this cast resulted in the capture 
of a g-inch trout. The Greenbrier is a typical mountain 
trout stream—clear, swift and full of deep pools and 
glassy shallows; overarched with great trees and tower- 
ing bluffs, and its banks lined with thickets of laurel and 
rhododendron, through which it is difficult to make one’s 
way. After several hours wading and casting, I finally 
climbed the fence back of the house—having rapidly 
worked down the stream to my starting point—wet, tired 
and ready for dinner, and after unslinging my creel I 
counted twenty-four fine fish as my morning’s catch, and 
was ready to pronounce my morning as one of the most 
enjoyable I had ever spent on a stream. ; 

After a rest of an hour or so after dinner, during which 
I took occasion to write some letters, I again took to 
the stream for a short afiernoon’s outing, and returned 
in a couple of hours with seven more trout, all of good 
weight and size; which, with as many more small ones, 
caught and returned to the water, made up a good enough 
day’s sport for anybody. At least I was satisfied. 

How I did enjoy that supper! The day’s idle rest and 
recreaticn after the steady drive since leaving home, over 
dusty roads and under hot midday sun, had made a new 
man of me. Ir the evering a plan was hatched up 
whereby Mr. Arbogast’s clever little nephew Clyde and 
I would go to the Far Prong next day and fish for 
bass below the junction of that stream with the Near 
Prong, on which stream I was located. These two 
quaint names in local parlance refer to the East and 
West Forks of the Greenbrier—the West Fork being 
the Far Prong. 

Bright and early next morning we made a start, with 
Clyde on the gray nag and Chynx on his bicycle. A 
ride of six miles and we reached the foot of Cheat Moun- 
tain, where the pike crosses the Far Prong. After a walk 
of hali a mile down the latter we took to the water at 
the confluence of the two streams. Fishing with the 
fly about two miles of the river placéd to my credit four 
bass and three horned chubs, while Clyde, although he 
handled his tackle with skill, raised but one fish, and 
failed to land even that. 

After a weary walk back up the river we reached our 
steeds. There is a country store at this point—the only 
one for miles around—and we found quite a little con- 
course of people very busily engaged in loafing here. 
Great interest was displayed in the bicycle—the first that 
most of them had ever seen—and many eyes watched 
my mount and my display of speed up the road. Round- 
ing a turn in the road, out of sight of my admiring 
audience, I settled down to a more moderate gait, which 
was more in keeping with the set of my tired muscles— 
to say nothing of the old gray nag. 

found the next day a good one in which to loaf 
around and rest up, to drink in plenty of good mountain 
air, and be lazily comfortable as well as comfortably 
lazy. The morning was occupied in a thorough over- 
hauling of my bicycle; the front wheel having been a little 
under the weather ever since my fall the first day out. 
I proceeded by careful experiment to adjust the nipples 
and true up the rim. A satisfactory job was presently in 
evidence, and the machine was again in apple.pie order. 
Shortly after dinner I discovered a swarm of bees 
down by the barn, and giving the alarm at the 
inner door, an infernal din was soon permeating the 
atmosphere. The bees having “settled” on the topmost 
branch of the nearest apple tree, the hiving was rather 
a difficult undertaking; but a platform was built in the 
tree, and the limb cut off and carefully lowered to the 
“gum,” and the bees were secured and safely hived. ; 

Late in the afternoon I shouldered my rod and leisurely 
took to the river. The stream, a little swollen by the 
rain which had fallen the previous night; gave promise 
of but little sport, but on coming in I found seven: nice 
trout in my creel. My stock of flies, although embrac- 
ing a fine variety, show plainly that age has begun to 
tell on the quality, for I lost several fine fish by the 
snoods breaking short off next the fly. 

Thursday was a day of rain, fog and general dampness, 
and nothing could be done but lie around and kill time 
as best. I could with pipe and book. About 4 o'clock the 
sun struggled through the clouds, and I took my rod 
and stralled down to the river, but it was no go—the 
prea was tog much swollep for fishing. so I gaye if up, 


vale forced to be content at home, and: read myself 
te sleep. 

Friday being clear, and the water in the river being 
still too high and discolored for fly fishing, I. decided 
on a trip up Little River—a small stream that heads 
among the. outlying spurs of the Alleghany Mountain 
and falls into the Greenbriér a short distance above Mr, 
Arbogast’s house. Starting leisurely I went as far as the 
Second Ford, and got into -the stream about 9:30; 
fishing down to the Greenbrier by noon with bait, and 
scored sixteen beauties, one of them close on to 12 
inches long. 3 

Daring the afternoon a plan was made to make a trip 
with Mr. Arbogast on horseback next day to the top of 
Cheat Mountain, the gigantic range lying next west of 
the Greenbrier and the Alleghany Mountain; so bright 
and early next morning, which was Saturday, the two old 
grays were made ready and. we set off. The trip was 
thoroughly enjoyed by me, for by reason of my new mode 
of progression I had time and opportunity to look 
around me and enjoy the scenery without having to keep 
too much attention on the handle bars. This. part of the 
country was new 1 me, for on my annual trips out here 
with the Greenbrier Club heretofore we have never been 
further west than the banks of the Far Prong, at the 
foot of Cheat. My friend Arbogast pointed out the 
different landmarks and various points of interest that 
presented themselves from the open points at the various 
turns of the road, and the variofis historic features of 
the famous old pike were brought up for my edification, 
and I was made familiar with the past as well as with the 
present. 

A short two miles over the summit and we reached 
Cheat River, spanned by a picturesque old covered 
bridge, now entirely obsolete, as modern bridge con- 
struction goes, and the only bridge which the ravages 
of war left standing in this mountain region. This 
river, running as it does along the very top of the moun- 
tain, has a general northerly course, and helps to swell 
the volume of the Monongahela; and the surrounding 
country has the dead, deserted appearance of all lumber 
regions. The old bridge possessed an additional in- 
terest because of the names rudely carved on its beams. 
Those who stood sentry there during the war have leit 
these weather-beaten evidences of their identity, and we 
found North and South alike represented there. 

We stabled our horses in the bridge, and walked a mile 
up the river to the club house. This is a structure of 
well hewn logs, about 30x60 feet, and two-stories high, 
containing two large rooms on the lower floor, with 
numerous cuddyhole bedrooms opening en a large hall 
upstairs. The main sitting room is fitted with all the 
comforts of home; a billiard table occupies the left center 
and an enormous fireplace the back wall. Strewn around 
are tables, sofas, easy chairs, etc., while on the walls are 
paintings of sporting life, and sundry collections of a 
similar character, A well stored pantry, kitchen, ice 
house, barn, etc., go to make up an ideal mountain home. 
A party of Wheeling and Pittsburg men, numbering some 
sixty or seventy, have leased the surrounding land close 
to the stream—about 50,000 acres—and make this a sum- 
mer headquarters for their families and friends. We met 
with a cordial reception, and for the time being were 
guests of the club, with full rights and privileges to all 
benefits, particularly those of a spiritual character. 

After an excellent dinner and a careful inspection of 
the house and grounds we swung ourselves into our 
saddles and slowly journeyed back. When I rose to my 
seat in my saddle I found that all was not gold that 
glitters, and that perhaps the bicycle had its advantages 
after all. At any rate I can safely assert that riding 
thirty miles on horseback will all but wear out the crown 
of one’s hat. Miles and miles before we reached home 
1 had tried every possible experiment with that saddle, 
and had shifted my anatomy around thereon in every 
possible manner. The interesting and historic features 
of the road interested me no longer, and I could only 
see far in the distance visions of home and sofa cushions. 
However, after home and supper were reached I didn’t 
mind the toll after such a good time and dinner as I had 
enjoyed, and had nothing to regret that time will not 
heal. 


The next day, Sunday, I set about preparations for my 
return trip on Monday, but an evening stroll to the river 
put into my head the idea to go “way up,” and have one 
more day on the old stream with the trout, and my kind 
hostess was induced to bestir herself early in the morn- 
ing, and put me off in good season. 

Another four mile walk through the woods over the 
well-known path! The trail seems never to have been 
touched by human foot, and as I sank deeper into the 
primeval forest which surrounded me I had to lock sharp 
for the trail or get lost. At last I reached the “burnt 
camp” and unlimbered my tackle for. business. The 
water was a little flush, and a fog hung rather heavily 
close around me, and things seemed chilly and damp, and 
altogether not promising. I first tried bait and then the 
fly, but with but indifferent success with either. Muttered 
thunder in the north gave warning of an aproaching 
storm, and soon big drops began to patter on the leaves 
overhead and on the.surface of the water, so I said good- 
by to the fishing and hunted for shelter. Hastily putting 
on my gossamer cape, constructed for just such emer- 
gencies, I stood out the worst of the storm under a 
spreading beech; but finally I knocked down my rod 
and struck for home, where I arrived too late for dinner, 
but having eaten my lunch on the stream I made out to 
get along until supper without difficulty. Sixteen trout 
all told-was my catch, and a nice lot of fish they proved 
to be. A general rehash of mv effects and a getting 
ready to leave in the morning filled in the evenjng. 

The household. was astir soon after daybreak on Tues- 
day morning, and I gathered my belongings and made 
ready for an early start. Good-bys and good wishes on 
all sides were uttered, and I led off bv a two mile walk 
to Travelers’ Repose. where I leave the stony little side 
road and reach the pike. Swinging mvself into. the saddle 
IT pushed off up the gentle grade which is the prelude to 
the nine mile climb: up old Alleghany, until warned by 
the rapid beating of my heart that the heat and the 
grade together are becoming: too much for me T dis- 
mounted and walked awhile. Walking. however, is no 


hardship. and { enjoyed it as an-alternation to hil] climb, 


. 


ing—particularly on so large a scale. The close, hot air 
proved to be a forerunner of thunder storms, and at 
intervals { ran into the track of a shower, where my 
wheel piled high with mud to: the serious detriment of 
my easy going; consequently I hunted the grassy margins 
along the roadside as industriously as possible. The 
woods seemed to be alive with squirrels; and the curious 
little fellows stretched their necks to see the combination 
go by, and barked out their surprise, and, I hope, their 
admiration, I topped the mountain at 11 o’clock, and after 
pedaling leisurely over the six or seven miles of road 
on its summit I turned things loose for the miles and 
miles of downhill before me. It was scarce 1 o'clock 
when I rounded up at Gum’s, in Hightown, where I 
spent a night on my way out, and seeing through the 
open deor the family at dinner 1 was tempted to give 
my lunch the go-by and stop. I hesitated and was lost, 
and my “horse” was soon tied to the fence and myself 
seated at table among my friends of a few days before. 
Dinner over I felt ready to push on down the valley, but 
the roll of thunder and the patter of rain drops on the 
roof admonished me to tarry awhile longer, with the 
result that I found myself stormbound, and spent the 
night in my old room, managing to put in the rainy 
afternoon as best I could. 
GeorceE N. BEALL. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Tomcats and Bull Pups. 


THE architecture of my handwriting has been vari- 
ously described by my friends who have suffered from it, 
as Gothic, in spots, Moresque, medieval (or evil, by 
those who think they speak the frozen truth), with a 
touch here and there of Chinese, and suspicions of dead 
and forgotten style. One friend, brutally frank, said my 
writing was so bad that he could not even read my tele- 
grams, but I forgave him when he said he could gener- 
ally read the date line of my letters, for it was printed 
on my letter heads. Only last week Hon. Edward 
Thompson, lately Shellfish Commissioner of New York, 
wrote to ask where a friend of his could buy some trout, 
and added, “P. S.—Dictate the answer to your stenog- 
rapher and have him write it on the typewriter, for I 
do not wish to take up your time, and my friend really 
wishes to know where he can buy the trout.” These little 
side lights will show that if on occasions curious words, 
foreign to the subject, appear in my “Angling Notes” it 
is not the fault of the compositor, for I have no reason 
to doubt, poor man, that he does the best that he can 
with what he has to do with. Last evening I dined at 
my club late, and was smoking in the library, when a 
friend said to me, “I see that the Fish Commission is to 
distribute tomcats.”. Apparently he was in his right 
mind, but not knowing the answer I simply exclaimed, 
“Tomceats!” and looked around the room for an explana- 
tion, and every man in the room had a smile on his face 
and was looking at me. The first inquisitor gravely 
handed me a copy of Forest AND STREAM folded to ex- 
pose page 472 of the issue of Dec. 15, and under the 
caption “New Fish Applications” I read,. “The same 
blanks are used for tomcats, smelt, Adirondack frost- 
fish and other fish;’ and my name was printed under- 
neath. “It is to laugh,” but I did more than that. Be- 
fore I went to bed I was thankful that there was not an 
nitial T in my name, for I know what it would be made 
to stand for in that club. 

The New York Commissioners are friends of mine, and 
I feel that it will save them some trouble and embarrass- 
ment perhaps if Forest AND STREAM will announce that 
the crop of tomcats was very light this year, much smaller 
in fact than that of “other fish,” and so far as I know 
all have been distributed for this year, next year and last 
year, but if tomcods will answer for tomcats one of those 
new applications filled out for tomcods will get them 
in large measure, and they may serve until the catch of 
tomcats is greater than at present. Even with this warn- 
ing I shall not be surprised if I hear that some angler is 
actually suffering for a few thousands of tomcat fry and 
‘nsists upon applying for them on those fish applica- 
dons. . 

That reminds me. Once I was fishing in Brant Lake, 
N. Y., for black bass, and my companion in the boat was 
the Bishop of Louisiana. Bishop Sessums was not an 
enthusiastic angler, but he could read a book in a boat 
as well as on land, and he was a most companionable 
man on land or on sea. I was using crickets for bait, and 
late in the afternoon a bullhead took my hook. The 
Bishop looked curiously at the fish and asked what it 
was. I told him it was a bullpout, and he resumed his 
reading. As the black bass appeared to have departed 
for the night, and their places had been taken by the 
ars told the boatman to row“ashore at the hotel 
landing. The third member of our party, Mr. W. D. 
Cleveland, was at the hotel when Bishop Sessums walked 
up to the veranda, while I remained behind to put up 
my sail, and he asked, “What did Cheney get?” Slowly 
the answer came, “Several black bass and two bull pups.” 
“Bull pups!” “Yes; at least that it what he said they 
were.” 

All of which goes to prove that my speech is some- 
times as indistinct as my handwriting, but I do hope 
that tomcods will not remain, with me, tomcats, as long 
as bullpouts have been bull pups—if I have to supply ~ 


the bait. 
Record Yellowtail. 


Rather mechanically I read a marked item in a Cali- 
fornia paper of a 40%4-pound yellowtail which was 
mounted at Catalina. Later, my indifference changed to 
surprise when a younger brother wrote that it was his 
fish. He says, “I caught the fish on rod and reel, 21- 
strand line, after thirty minutes from the strike. It was 
a record yellowtail for rod and reel, and my first and 
only attempt.” How luck will strike some men when 
they are not looking for it, and really care little whether 
it hits them or not! I never before knew that George had 
a fish rod, and he never would listen to me when I 

liked about fishing, and I returned the compliment when 
ae talked about canoes and sails and models, as if canoe- 
ing and sailing were the only recreations that the Ameri- 


gan people indulged in. Apother, still younger, brother 
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has a house full of guns, all kinds of guns for all kinds 
of shooting, and for all that I know he may have cannons 
in the cellar; and then he has dogs, and electric lights 
in the kennel so he can go out and see them in the 
night, and count them to see if any have cocage, and 
he knows the pedigree of every pointer from champion 
to H. C. that has been benched in ten years, and the 
next thing I know he will write me that he has killed a 
record fish of some sort or another on a 4-ounce rod. 
Now I am prepared for anything, although I have hither- 
to supposed if either of these brothers should even think 


--of going fishing that all the fish would take to the brush 


and the hilltops. (It is just possible that a good example 
in the elder brother is getting in its deadly work at the 
eleventh hour, and there will be dogs and canoes and 
guns for sale, and there will be a rise in the price of fish- 
ing tackle. 


American Fishery Society. 


The printed “Transactions of the American Fishery 
Society for 1900” are far and away the best that have been 
sent out, from a mechanical point of view, since the 
society was organized. The paper is heavy, calendered 
paper, the type is good, and the illustrations are clear. 
The cover and general make up of the pamphlet is at- 
tractive, and as a whole it is a credit to the recording 
secretary, who had the printing done, but I wish to 
register a mild protest about one feature which may or 
may not be chargeable to the stenographer. The con- 
tents—and I mean the papers and the discussions which 
followed the reading of t em—are valuable, as they al- 
ways are, and well worth the sum of the annual dues, but 
the manner of recording the remarks is, I think, con- 
fusing. During the business sessions, and later, under 
the head of “Papers and Discussions,” the remarks of the 
members are in each case preceded by the name of the 
member making the remarks, except in the case of the 
president and the secretary. We know Mr. Clark, and 
we know Mr. Ravenel, and Mr. Bower, and Mr. Wood, 
and all the rest, for we have heard them make remarks 
on previous occasions when present, and we can follow 
them in the book in each instance by theese names. But 
who is the president who takes part in every discussion? 
We turn to the reverse of the title page, and find that the 
president for 1900 and 1901 is Commissioner Dickerson, 
of Michigan. So we go on until “the president” talks about 
his method in Vermont, and we conclude we have treed 
the wrong man, and then it occurs to us that the officers 
so conveniently printed are the president and secretary 
who will make remarks next year, and that “the Presi- 
dent” is Commissioner Titcomb. The case of “the Sec- 
retary” is still worse, for there are two secretaries—a 
corresponding secretary and a recording secretary; but 
Mr. Ravenel is corresponding secretary, and he is not 
“the secretary,” for when he has made any remarks it is 
“Mr. Ravenel” who makes them. “The treasurer” does 
not make any remarks, even when called upon officially; 
it is “Mr. Huntington.” So it is really not necessary for 
official courtesy to say “the president,” and if the sten- 
ographer would say “President Titcomb” and Secretary 
Bower” it would simplify the matter for the reader of the 
transactions, for there are occasions when it is most de- 
sirable to know just who the man is who makes the re- 
marks. 

The year that the transactions came to me as recording 
secretary to prepare them for the printer, I struck out 
“the secretary” and “the president” so far as I dared, and 
wrote in the secretary's name. I had acted as secretary 
that year only for a portion of the meeting, in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Bean, and I did not take office until the fol- 
lowing year, so I could not take many liberties with the 
minutes when they came to me, and when I really had a 
chance to knock out “the president” and “the secretary” 
from the discussions I was invariably absent. If it is not 
considered advisable to say President Titcomb or Sec- 
retary Bower, as the case may be, why not give the pre- 
siding officers at the beginning of the first day’s proceed- 
ings, and the incoming officers as they are now printed, 
on the reverse side of the title page? 

A. N. CHENEY. 


Tarpon and Tuna. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

During the last two years I have read so many articles 
in Forest AND STREAM concerning tarpon versus tuna 
fishing that I think perhaps a few words from a man 
who has killed both fish may not be out of place. 

It is not easy to compare the two kinds of fishing, nor 
to say which fish is more game, the tarpon or the tuna, for 
they act very differently. It is safe to say that they are 
imbued with quite different ideas when first hooked. The 
tarpon has no fear of boat or fisherman; his only idea is 
to shake the hook loose, and to do this he jumps out of 
the water and will do so several times if you fight him 
hard. The harder you fight him the more he jumps and 
the quicker he comes to gaff. I have never had a tarpon 
take more than 250 feet of line, and that in a tideway. 
I have heard of fish that have taken more, but am only 
telling of my own experience. The tuna, on the contrary, 
is Off in a wild rush the moment he feels the hook,, and I 
have had 650 feet of line taken from me before I could 
stop my fish. He then dwells, perhaps sounds, then runs 
again, perhaps twice, then sounds as a rule. From that 
time on it is a question of “pumping” your fish up to the 
boat if you wish to kill the fish and not to allow him to 
commit suicide by towing you about. With proper tackle 
either fish should be killed and gaffed within thirty min- 
utes, barring accidents. If you are fortunate enough to 
hook your tuna in the upper jaw and hold him hard 
during his first run, he comes to the surface practically 
drowned, and if you are quick it takes but a few minutes 
to bring him to pai. 

The method of fishing for tuna is to troll from a power 
launch or from a rowboat astern of such a launch, with a 
flyingfish for bait. The tuna follows the bait, strikes at 
the head and turns as he strikes, so that he is generally 
hooked in the corner of the mouth and makes his run 
with ‘his mouth closed. To kill him in such cases you 
must tire him out. The water is very deep off Catalina— 
hundreds of feet deep. When your fish sounds, if you 
wait a few moments he will discover that the pressure 


of His ywater is more comfortable nearer the surface; " The 
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great depth of water is an advantage as well as a dis- 
comfort to the fish. . 

I proved to my own satisfaction years since that every 
tarpon should be brought to gaff within thirty minutes, and 
went to Catalina Island to see if the same could be done 
with the tuna, with the.following result: 

1900. ; 

June 5, tuna 150 pounds, 2 hours 20 minutes, 

June 6, tuna 130 pounds, 1 hour 17 minutes. 

June 8, tuna 102: pounds, 19 minutes. 

June 9, tuna 123 pounds, 19 minutés; tuna 104 pounds, 
45 minutes. 

June 10, tuna 118 pounds, 27 minutes; tuna 88 pounds, 
20 minutes; tuna 100 pounds, 17 minutes. 

June 11, tuna 99 pounds, 15 minutes; tuna 108 pounds, 
14 minutes; tuna 62 pounds, 8 minutes; tuna 109 pounds, 
9 minutes; tuna 118 pounds, 20 minutes. 

Total 13 fish, 1,411 pounds. 

I fought my first fish with a rod that had a flaw in 
it, and the reel was spread by the second fish, yet I aver- 
aged about thirty minutes on the thirteen, and five of 
them I killed in one day in six hours’ fishing. I used 
a stout rod, a Vom Hofe Star reel, holding 800 feet of 
No. 22 Hall line, and a Van Vleck tarpon trolling hook 
with swivel and piano wire snood. 

The leaping tuna do not jump after being hooked, but 
do when chasing schools of flyingfish, hence the epithet. 

Now, to answer the question, Which is the more game— 
the fish that stands and fights, the tarpon; or the tuna, the 
fish that runs away, then holds on and fights to the last 
moment? I say the tarpon. Yet there is no sea fishing 
sensation equal to the first grand run of a hooked tuna. 
and he is a harder fish to kill than the tarpon. Try it! 
The season is from June 1 to July 15. 

F, Gray GrIswo.p. 


Union Crvs, New York, Jan. 12. 


Massachusetts Fishculture. 


From the Commission’s Report. 


Output of Fish.—The output of trout fry during the 
period covered by this report was nearly equal to the 
highest point reached in any other year. In addition 
to this, a number of trout and all the landlocked salmon 
have been reared to fingerlings and yearlings before being 
placed in the ponds and streams. 

Through the courtesy of the United States Fish Com- 
mission, we were also able to plant a million fry of the 
pike-perch in our ponds. Thus, in the aggregate, the out- 
put of young fish has been approximately double that of 
any previous year. 

Introduction of New Species.—The Commission has de- 
sired to introduce some species for stocking our ponds 
which are believed to be adapted to Massachusetts waters 
and to have other qualifications which will make them 
desirable accessions to our fish fauna. Two species were 
considered especially suitable for this purpose. 

The first and most important of these is the pike-perch 
(Stisostedion vitreum), which is the largest of the perch 
family found in American waters, it having a recorded 
maximum weight of 40 pounds, though its usual size is 
about 5 or 6 pounds. This species is justly considered one 
of the best food fishes in the fresh waters of America, and 
also is valued for its game qualities. 

The species is prolific, 90,000 eggs being considered a 
fair average per fish for Lake Erie; and there is évery 
probability that because of this it will be able to maintain 
itself in many of our deep ponds, and thus add materially, 
not only to the possibilities for angling, but to the annual 
yield of food from our interior waters. The effort to in- 
troduce this species in this Commonwealth, which has 
already been successfully begun, will be continued. 

The Commission also contemplated the introduction of 
the calico bass or strawberry bass (Pomo-zis sparoides) 
early last spring, and arrangements were made for bring- 
ing fish from Lake Erie to put in some of the State ponds. 
The season had, however, advanced too far and the 
weather was too warm to carry out this purpose by the 
time the appropriation was available, and consequently it 
was necessary to defer action until some future time when 
conditions may be more favorable. It is believed that this 
species will make a desirable addition to the fishery re- 
sources of our inland waters. 


Bar Harbor Hotels and Trout. 

Boston, Jan. 25.—A strong effort is being made by the 
citizens of Hancock county, Me., for the passage of a 
special law prohibiting the sale of trout altogether in 
that county. A number of petitions have already been 
received, asking for such a law, and more are coming. 
The earnest request for this law is the result of the almost 
utter ruin of the trout waters in the vicinity of Bar 
Harbor, by fishing those waters for the hotel tables. It 
has been known for a long time that Bar Harbor hotel 
keepers would pay almost any price for trout in the height 
of the hotel season. The temptation to fish for such a 
market has been too strong for men and boys to resist. 
At one time last season ten dollars is reported to have 
been paid for a string of brook trout, and not a very 
large string either. The petitioners believe, with almost 
everybody else, that trout are distinctively game fish, and 
should be so treated, and not as food fish. The claim set 
forth is that dealers have driven about the section of 
Bar Harbor, including a radius of ten to fifteen and even 
twenty miles, buying all the trout they could get, and 
urging men and boys to fish for them. They have paid 
at the doors of those who have caught the fish twenty- 
five and fifty cents a pound. One man is reported to 
have admitted the taking of 2,700 trout, all of which were 
sold to the Bar Harbor dealers. The reports also state 
that some of the fishers have not stopped to take the 
trout with hook and line, but have resorted to netting the 
ponds and streams; while there are dark hints ef dyna- 
mite being used. The same reports also say that all the 
partridges in the vicinity of Bar Harbor hotels have been 
killed off by those who have taken them for sale. This 
fact is understood to have been one of the first reasons 
for the enactment of the law prohibiting the sale of 
partridges in Maine. SPECIAL, 
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‘New }York Fish Commission. 


Forest AND STREAM is a journal which speaks with 
authority upon such questions as the relations of the 
State government to the preservation of forests and the 
culture of-fish. It-is therefore a-high tribute to one of 
Gov. Odell’s proposed changes in administration that 
this excellent judge commends the substitution. for the 
existing boards of five Commissioners of Forestry, Fish 
and Game, and three Commissioners of the Forest Pre- 
serve Board, of a single board of three members, two of 
them appointed from among the Commissioners of the 
Land Office; and to serve without pay, and the third to 
be the Shellfish Commissioner, and the practical execu- 
tive man, at a salary of $5,000 a year. ForEstT AND 
STREAM declares that there was never any good 
reason for a Fish Commission of five members, and that 
it was brought into being as a political-job. It only re- 
grets that the politicians are not ready to make the reform 
complete by placing fish culture under one competent 
person and game protection under a single head, each 
with full authority over all employes. “Barring the pos- 
sibility, however, of adoption of such a simple and busi- 
ness-like system,” it says, “we shall welcome the reduc- 
tion of the Commission to the form proposed in the pend- 
ing bill.,—New York Evening Post. 


Che Fennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
Feb. 19-22.—New York.—Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty-fiith 
annual show. James Mortimer, Supt. 
March 6-9.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Duquesne Kennel Club’s annual 
bench show. F. S. Stedman, Sec’y. 
March ih Cage aera Kennel Club’s eleventh an- 
nual show. John L. Lincoln, Sec’y. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


February (First. Week).—Grand Junction, Tenn.—Championship 
Field Trial Association’s annual trials. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y. 





Training the Hunting Dog. 


By B. Waters, Author of “Fetch and Carry: A Treatise 
on Retrieving.” 





XIl.—Roading and Drawing. 
(Continued from page 81.) 


RoapINnG and drawing are terms used to denote the act 
of the dog locating the birds by the functional powers 
of the nose which he possesses. Roading more spe- 
cifically applies to following the foot scent; drawing to 
following the body scent. Colloquially speaking, the 
effort of the dog to determine the whereabouts of the 
birds, after he has struck their trail or caught the scent 
of them, is called “locating.” 

Generally speaking, aside from the individual differ- 
ences of manner which all dogs exhibit, one compared 
with another, setters and pointers follow birds in two 
ways, namely, by the foot scent or the body scent. When 
following by foot scent the dog devotes his attention to 
following the course of the birds in all its windings, using 
his nose to distinguish the scent which hovers around 
the tracks, as the handler in an analogous manner might 
use his eyes to distinguish and follow them. . 

In following the foot scent, dogs vary in skill from 
that of the potterer which puzzles about, following the 
back track or forward with equal stupidity and ineffi- 
ciency, to that of the dog which roads with methodical 
celerity and accuracy. 

A reasonable degree of quickness is essential to fair 
performance. The longer and further the birds run 
ahead of the roading dog, the greater likelihood is there 
of complications which may result in the loss of the 
trail, or their secure refuge in dense cover, or their escape 
by wing. Degs which follow by the foot scent carry a 
lower nose, as a rule, than do those which follow by the 
body scent. 

The dog which locates by body scent is guided by the 
particles of scent floating in the air, though his nose 
may be only at such height as he naturally carries it. 
When he catches a scent, however faint, he darts quickly 
to and fro, following it up quickly till it becomes strong 
enough to follow direct to the birds. It is analogous in 
manner which a man might be supposed to adopt if he 
caught scent of roses in the field and followed the clue 
up to the rose bushes from which the fragrance emanated. 

A dog whose nose is keen and whose brain is sound 
will locate his birds with astonishing quickness by the 
body scent, but there are different grades of performers 
in this method, as there are also in the one aforemen- 
tioned. 

Whichever style of “locating” is used by the dog, to 
be a successful finder of birds it is necessary that he be 
able to determine the forward track from the backward 
track, and to locate the hiding place of the. birds with a 
reasonable degree of quickness. The accomplishment of 
pointing stanchly is of but little utility if the dog cannot 
find the birds to point. 

Whether they locate by foot scent or body scent, dogs 
vary greatly when compared with each other in respect 
to proficiency in locating. To strike scent some trust 
to their speed and the consequent wide area which they 
beat out, pointing the birds well when -they happen to 
mun across them. Such dogs may have distinctly inferior 
ability in following a scent, and yet, by pointing with 
much firmness and spirit when squarely on the birds. 
they may create a much better impression than a less 
pretentious but more meritorious performer. Wide 
range, high speed and spirited points are not necessarily 
indicitive of good finding and locating ability. There 
are many sham “high class” performers. 

Whether ranging fast or slow, the dog should have 
his mind concentrated on the use of his nose, as well as 
on beating out the ground with good judgment. When 
ranging in this manner, he will pick up light scents and 
fallow them to a successful find; will detect the scent of 


a trail which he is running squarely across, and will have 
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in mind the leeward side of all- places as the best route 
to follow, thus “haying the wind” of the birds from the 
covers in which they lie hidden. In. the results, there 
are all the differences between those of intelligent, fin- 
ished effort, and those of chance effort applied hit or 
miss. 

Brains are quite as essential to the successful use of 
the nose as they are in any other line of effort. A dog 
with keen powers oi scent and a dull brain may do frag- 
ments of brilliant work betimes when the circumstances 
happen to combine favorably, but as a whole his work 
is irregular, ragged and unsatisfactory. On the other 
hand, a dog with a good brain and a dull nose may do 
quite satisfactory work. 

Why two dogs, highly intelligent and possessing good 
noses, the one following by foot scent, the other by body 
scent, should vary so much in their respective methods 
of locating is not known. Men vary quite as much in 
the methods employed in shooting, some aiming the 
gun, others snap shooting by a sense of direction, others 
again shooting without much aiming, or sense of direc- 
tion, trusting largely to a beneficent providence or the 
law of chances for material results. 

Whichever method the dog adopts naturally in locating 
that is his best method. Locating by following the foot 
scent is inferior to locating by following the body scent, 
but the trainer is powerless in respect to enforcing the better 
method if the dog choose to adopt the other. However, 
he can do much to mar them by ill-timed interference or 
persistent meddlesomeness. The habit of perpetually 
cautioning and checking the dog to make him go slow 
when he is roading or locating birds, a fault displayed by 
most amateur trainers, should be avoided. The effort, on 
the contrary, should be directed toward encouraging the 
dog to locate as quickly as possible, consistently with 
his ability to do so truly and properly. In this relation, 
the trainer would do well to. bear in mind that there is an 
important distinction between quickness and hurry. 

Some dogs have the ability to locate both by following 
the foot scent or the body scent, governing themselves 
according to the conditions governing at the time in the 
interest of the best success. Dogs of inferior range, yet 
skillful in locating, and with good judgment in planning 
their work, besides having the power to concentrate their 
minds on it, not infrequently distinguish themselves as 
excellent field performers. 

The trainer should not tolerate any pottering work 
when a dog is puzzling on the foot scent. Drive him 
from the pottering with the whip. The dog which habitu- 
ally sniffs at a single track one after another, returning 
to the same tracks time after time to sniff them as if he 
liked them for their own sake, thus leaving the trail to 
get cold and lost to him, is worthless. To be of any value 
in locating, he must road a little faster than the birds 
run, otherwise they will run clear away from him. On 
the other hand, when the dog is picking out the trail 
and is actually going ahead on it, it is better to leave the 
matter entirely to him. No theory of the trainer as to 
where the birds have run should be opposed to the doings 
of the dog when he is roading. Even if the trainer 
actually knows where the birds are, he should permit the 
dog to find them in his own way. If the trainer is seek- 
ing to secure a shot as a matter of first consideration, the 
schooling of the dog then is necessarily secondary to it. 
The pupil must learn to locate by his own experience, 
and the trainer can do but little more than to present to 
him the opportunities to exercise his powers in that 
respect. 

A simple illustration will enable the novice to better 
understand the distinction between foot scent and body 
scent. Let it be assumed that on a dry plain a small 
body of sheep have passed by. We desire to follow them, 
but they are out of sight. We note their tracks, which 
are quite plain in a few places, indistinct or entirely lost 
in others, are followed with more or less difficulty, ac- 
cording to their continuity of imprints or their faintness 
or clearness. However, it is noted that there is a per- 
ceptible line of dust along and over the trail. It is quite 
visible to the eye. By following it at high speed before 
it is dissipated by the breeze. the flock may be accurately 
followed and overtaken. The particles of dust visible 
to the eye in this case correspond to the particles of 
body scent which the dog follows by the sense of smell, 
and the tracks are analogous in a way to the trail left by 
the birds. 

The best of dogs will occasionally make mistakes, and 
this may be truthfully said of the best of men also. Mis- 
takes made when the dog is endeavoring to do his best 
should always be silently overlooked. 

The puzzle peg, a device intended to be tied on the 
dog’s under jaw, in such a position that it projects some 
three or four inches forward on it. has been devised to 
make him carry a high nose and thus force him to 
follow the birds by their body scent. It is useless and 
cruel in practice, hence description of it is unnecessary. 
All mechanical means are useless when applied to correct 
in the nose a cause which exists in the brain. It is better 
to permit and enccurage the dog to seek in his best 
manner as his nature impels or permits. 


A Christmas Fox Hunt. 


A youn limb of the law. bearing the euphonious name 
of Dennis, came home for his holidays spoiling for a fox 
hunt. Dennis is no novice at the game of fox hunting, 
but he was anxious to try conclusions with Br’er Reynard. 
that he might demonstrate to his friends in this neck of 
the woods that the proverbial wiles cé the fox were as 
naught when pitted against the craft of_ftis chosen pro- 
fession. Also that the time he had spent in the historical 
halls of old McGill ‘had fitted him to successfully cope 
with all creation. With this idea firmly imbedded in his 
cranium, he invited me to be one of the party. 

Now personally I am rather fond of a chase and love 
music, more especially the deep mellow notes of a hound 
on a frosty morning. 

On this morning the trees were coated, and the frost 
crystals glittering in the sunlight gave the bush the ap- 


pearance of a forest of Chrismas trees festooned with © 


diamonds; and the depth and mellowness of the notes 
could not. be denied as one dog went merrily away upon 
the first scent found. So we were happy and at peace with 
all the world. : 

i the fox lay in the first cover and would be 


likely to shape his course for the mountains, we drove 
to-a crossroad to intercept him; but -he had crossed ahead 
of us, and we heard our dog driving on a wooded ridge 
about a mile to our left. So. we left our team at’a farm 
house, strapped on our snowshoes and hit the trail. As 
we went, Dennis would frequently stop, train his Greener 
upon an imaginary fox and mutter to himself, “Steady as 
a rock; and if I can only catch a glimpse of him between 
my barrels I can surely harvest him.” 

As we neared’the hunt, I was for pushing through the 
bush to get a shot, but Dennis said, “No; you go down 
to that house below the hill; get Hib, and with him cover 
the upper and lower sides of the hill while I guard this.” 

I made the detour and gained my position about thirty 
seconds too late to see the fox. He ran straight to Dennis 
and I heard the roar of his 10-gauge as he gave him a right 
and left. I did not hear the usual cry announcing a suc- 
cessful shot, so I held my position till I heard the dog 
pass the field of battle, when I called to Dennis, but 
could get no reply,and on gaining the open saw him disap- 
pear over a neighboring hill. When I finally caught him 
up he wore a sickly sort of smile and volunteered the in- 
formation that he had missed the fox with both barrels. 
I rather thought there were no ‘shot in the cartridges, as 
he was dead on. I sympathized with him, and we struck 
out for a hemlock cover adjoining a sugar orchard, where 
we could hear the race going on with renewed vigor. 
They ran there for two hours, and we saw the fox several 
times, but always just out of gun shot. Finally in ma- 
king a break through the open for the cover of a ledge. 
where I expected to meet him, he came to the edge of 
the field in time to see me disapear behind the rocks, which 
ended the fun for us in that cover. He then recrossed the 
road and opened up business in a swamp. After he had 
worked this over to his satisfaction, he started for an- 
other runway; but Hib was laying for the game, and we 
saw him start to his feet and let go. We were in the 
distance, but could see the smoke; and we did not need to 
wait for Hib’s battle cry to know that the race was done. 
We let the dog come up and muss him a little, after which 
we robbed him of his jacket and hung him in the crotch of 
a convenient shrub to insure future luck. 

WaArRINGTON. 


Westminster Kennel Club Show. 


New Yorx.—The complete list of additional classes 
opened since the publication of the prize list is as follows: 
Class 19A, Newfoundlands, open dogs and bitches. 

Class 107A, Griffons, open dogs and bitches. 

Class 232A, Beagles, open dogs and bitches (not ex- 
ceeding 12 inches). 

Class 320A, King Charles Spaniels, puppies, dogs and 
bitches. 

Class 329A, Prince Charles Spaniels, novice dogs and 
bitches. 

The additional specials are: 

Messrs. Harris and Nixon offer the Harris and Nixon 
challenge cup for the best bull terrier of either sex owned 
by a member of the L. K. A, of A. 

The Ballyhoo Bey challenge cup presented by W. C. 
Whitney, Esq., for the best American-bred of either sex, 
any breed, owned and bred by a member of the L. K. A. 

The American Spaniel Club offers the President’s 
Trophy for the best brace of cocker spaniels. 

The Spaniel Club’s Futurity and Sweepstakes should 
read, whelped since July 1, 1899, and not August 1, as in 
the prize list. 

I beg to draw your attention to the fact that we have, 
this year offered our old kennel! prize of $20 for the best 
team of four of any breed entered and owned by one 
exhibitor, provided at least two teams the property of 
different owners compete. 

Classes not already divided by sex will, upon request 
of the exhibitors, be so divided, provided a sufficient 
number of entries are made, four of each sex being the 
required number in the puppy and novice classes and six 
of each sex in the limit and open classes. 

Dogs of the same breed the property of one exhibitor 
will be benched together if a request to that effect is made 
at the time of making the entries. 

Jas. Mortimer, Supt. 


Points and Flushes. 


Mr. C. H. Mantler, secretary of the Great Dane Club, 
informs us that he has lest his -well-knewn Great Dane 
Lochinvar. He in color is a light brindle. Mr. Mant- 
ter states that he either strayed away or was stolen on 
Thursday of last week. Ary information in regard to 
the dog will be gladly received by Mr. C. H. Mantler, 
3450 Hudson Boulevard, Jersey City Heights, N. J. 








Canoeing. 
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American Canoe Association, 1900-1901. ; 


Commodore, C. E. Britton, Gananoque, Can. : 

Secretary-Treasurer, Herb Begg, 24 King street, West Toronto, 
Canada. 

Librarian, W. P. Stephens, Thirty-second street anu Avenue A, 


Bayonne, N 
Diviston Officers. 
ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., Henry M. Dater, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rear-Com., H. D. Hewitt, Burlington, eR 
Purser, Joseph F. Eastmond, 199 Madison street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CENTRAL DIVISION. 
ice Com-, S. P. Porbush, Bafigin, a ry 
Purser. Lyman P. Hubbell, Buffalo. 'N. ¥. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 
Lee Tens Ck Lempmrcigeenan te 
. . Lamprey. Lawrence, Mass. 
te “4 E. Kimberly, Lawrence Experimental Station, 
rence, SSS: NORTHERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., G. A. Howell, Toronto, Can. 
Rear-Com., R. Easton Burns. Kingston, Ontario, Can. 
Purser, R. Norman Brown, Toronto, Can. 
WESTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., We, G Jane. ~_ 
Parser Fred T. Barcroft, 8 Ferguson Building, Detroit, Mich, 
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‘Western. Division, A:.C...A. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Jan, 12.—The meeting of the Western 
Division of the A. C. A. for election of officers and gen- 
eral business was held at the Great Northern Hotel, this 
city, this. afternoon, the following members and 
proxies being on hand: H.C. Morse, Peoria, Ill.; W. C. 
jue, Detroit, Mich.; E. H. Holmes, N. H.. Cook, E. 

ough, Chas. Catlin and F. S. Catlin, Chicago; F. B. 
Huntington and A. W. Friese, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Proxies—F. W. Dickens and G. F. Gregg, Milwaukee ; 
W. H. Huntington, Oshkosh, Wis.; R. A. Hibbert Ash- 
land, Wis.; F. C. Howe, J. H. Ross, H. R. Fahnestock, 
H. S. Marsters, W. S. Truesdale, W. M. Clark, Guy Ray- 
burn, S. Pearson, R. J. Hotchkiss, all of Peoria, IIl.; 
J. E. Baker, F. T. Barcroft, Wm. Campbell, E. B. Nellis, 
J. L. Dexter, C. H. Gould, all of Detroit; J. W. Hepburn, 
Toledo, O.; G. W. Gardner, Cleveland, O. 

The report of the Purser showed a balance on hand of 
$81.95 and sixty-two members in good and regular stand- 
ing. 

There came up some talk over the late change of rules, 
which was not a popular movement in this part of the 
country. The old W. C. A. held a few canoeists of the 
sportiest sort and no sail area was too large for them 
and no cockpit too small. Mr. Cook pointed out that it 
would be very hard for the Western Division to hold a 
meet, because they had very few boats which would 
qualify. He thought the change of rules to a type of boat 
like the old cruiser would tend to hurt canoeing in this 
country. He said that members from this country could 
not build a boat each year, and surely could not build 
two. Mr. Cook moved that the Western Division meet 
be passed for 1901, and this was carried. 

ice-Com. Jupp, who was in the chair, reported on 
the failure of the Western men to make much showing at 
Muskoka. He said that if the Western Division did not 
make a bigger turn out on the St. Lawrence, they could 
not put up a very strong talk for an Association meet in 
their country. 

Mr. Huntington in supporting Mr. Cook’s motion 
pointed out that the old sailors of the Western Division 
were practically legislated out of existence. He said 
they could find more pleasure in a boat on faster lines than 
one with a 6ft. cockpit and no sliding seat. Mr. Morse, of 
Peoria, stated that Mr. Quick’s device of a waterproof 
canvas lining to the cockpit, to be used for rapid bailing, 
had been acepted under the new rule. 

The leaning of these Western men seeming to be toward 
a better chance for the racing craft pure and simple, Mr. 
Friese, of Milwaukee, moved that the Trophy race be 
sailed under rules which should leave the old boats eligible 
along with the new ones, and this was carried. 

Mr. Morse took the floor to urge greater enthusiasm on 
the part of-the Western Division: He said that the A. C. 
A. should have given the Western men a meet this past 
year, instead of giving it to the Northern Division. Had 
they done so, the Western Division would now be a good 
and streng one. He said that the second turn down of 
1901 made matters still harder, and the Western Divi- 
sion men must get together and stand out for an Asso- 
ciation meet in their own country. 

Mr. Jupp pointed out that many canoeists were kept 
from the 1900 meet because they did not have any exact 
ideas of the railroad fares, tentage, board, etc. He hoped 
this would not be the case another year. 

Mr. Jupp later, after a considerable discussion among 
the members and talk by Mr. Morse and others, made the 
following motion, leaving the chair fur that purpose: 
“To the Executive Committee of the A. C. A.: It is 
resolved by the Western Division that it is absolutely 
necessary for the life and success of the Western Division. 
if it shall retain its membership, that the A. C. A. hold 
an annual meeting in the waters of the Western Division 
in 1902.” This was carried. 

The officers were then elected for the ensuing 
year, only two changes being made in the list of last 
a, Mr. Holmes taking the place of Mr. Woodruff, and 

Ir. Dickens of Mr. Lafferty. Mr. Morse holds over in 
his term as member of the Board of Governors. The 
officers elected were as follows: Vice-Com., William C. 
Jupp, 50 West Larned street, Detroit, Mich.; Rear-Com., 
F. B. Huntington, 629 Hackett avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Purser, F. T. Barcroft, 408 Ferguson Building, Detroit, 
Mich, Members Executive Committee—E. H. Holmes, 
Chicago, IIl.; F. W. Dickens, Milwaukee, Wis. Member 
Board of Governors—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, III. 

E. Hove. 


Hartrorp Buitpinec, Chicago, Ill. 


Red Dragon C. C. 


THE annual meeting and election of officers of the Red 
Dragon C. C., of Philadelphia, was held in the Colonnade 
Parlors on Jan. 4. There was a large attendance of 
members, and the following officers were chosen for the 
ensuing year: Com., M. D. Wilt; Vice-Com., Omar 
Shallcross; Purser, H. E. Davis; Quartermaster, Harry 
W. Fleischmann; Correspondent, W. K. Park; Fleet Sur- 
geon, F. O. Gross, M. D.; Measurer, H. E. Bachmann; 
Trustee for three years, Joseph FE. Murray, with A. S. 
Fenimore and E. W. Crittenden; House Committee, A. D. 
Shaw, Harry Blumner, N. C. McLeod, J. Howard Morri- 
son. 

The Purser’s report showed a healthy condition of the 
treasury, and the club has been strengthened by the ad- 
dition of several new active members. 

The prize offered to the one making the greatest mileage 
during the season in paddling canoe was won by E. W. 
Crittenden, who covered 387 miles. A. S. Fenimore was 
presented with a trophy for second place, he having 
paddled 197% miles. r. Fenimore’s record would have 
been greater but that his doctor ordered otherwise. 

The Red Dragons held their annual mess at the club 
house, Wissinoming, Pa., Saturday evening, Jan. 5. The 
house was tastefully decorated and the menu quite in 
keeping with the usual affair of this kind. It was strictl 
a club mess, and the following were present: M. D. 
Wilt. E. ’D. Hemingway. Harry Fleischmann, J 


EM 5 Biumner, i i a ON. 
Remsen. P T. Hooke Dr. F. ©. Gross, Ft as 


J..H. Morrison. 
N. C..M W. K. RG. en. -H. E. 
Bachmann, H. E. Davis, C. W. King and Phere 
The evening was pleasantly spent in the old-fashioned 
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Red Dragon manner, talks by Com. - Wilt, ex-Com. 
Hemingway, Joseph Edward Murray and Dr. Gross being 
particularly -well received. The :ex-Commodore spoke 
fluently in retrospective and took his hearers back to the 
time “when swords did hang but loosely in the scabbard.” 
Capt. Blumner delighted the audience with a few of his 
choicest recitations. In fact, every member present added 
his mite, and not a moment was lost. 

The year just ended has been a pleasant one for the Red 
Dragons, although, according to the report of the Re- 
gatta Committee, M. D. Wilt, chairman, there was a lack 
of interest in the regatias held by the club. 

A successful ladies’ day, successful mainly through the 
untiring efforts of the Commodore, was given after the 
spring regatta, and it was one of the most enjoyable 
meets of the season. 

The race for the McFetridge paddling trophy and for a 
cup presented by E. W. Crittenden was held on Sept. 29, 
Mr. M. D. Wilt winning. Mr. Crittenden and Mr. Titus 
were the other contestants. 

According to the log book, fifteen members have been 
active during the year, Mr. Crittenden leading in the 
greatest number of miles paddled with 387 to his credit, 
followed by A. S. Fenimore, with 197%; E. D. Heming- 
way, 165; T. W. Cook, 134%; M. D. Wilt, 134; J. E. Mur- 
ray, 790%; H. W. Fleischmann, 68; H. M. Kreamer, 57; 
W. K. Park, 55%; H. E. Davis, 49%; A. D. Silliman, 46; 
N. C. McLeod, 12%; W. J. Scott, 11%; H. E. Blumner, 
11%, and A. D. Shaw, 3. 

Eight members of the club took part in the Delaware 
River cruise of the Atlantic Division of the A. C. A. in 
May, namely, Messrs. Kreamer, Fleischmann, Fenimore, 
Crittenden, Park, Murray, Cook and Hemingway. Be- 
sides these were several other members who joined the 
camp at Park Island. Two of the Red Dragons, M. D. 
Wilt and Harry Kreamer, attended the A. C. A. meet at 
Muskoka Lake, Canada. W. K. P. 


CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


The Toronto C. C. annual dinner, which was announced 
for the 25th inst., has been postponed until further notice 
on account of the death of the Queen. 


RRR 


The following, proposed by Com. C. E. Britton and 
seconded by Sec’y-Treas. Herb Begg, have applied for 
membership in the A. C. A.: Thos. B. Greening, Hamil- 
ton, Canada; A. J. Wood, Montreal, Canada; Geo. Boyd, 
Montreal, Canada. 

Ree 


Charles Catlin, 481 Belden avenue, Chicago, has also 
applied for membership. 


RR ~ 


Com. Britton, who was unfortunately laid up sick dur- 
ing the annual meeting in Gananoque October last, has 
entirely recovered and is able to assume his official duties. 


Rue 


Mr. Percy Nesbit, Vice-Commodore of the British 
Canoe Association, has announced his intention of being 
present at the international meet, Thousand Islands, in 
August next. 


Rene 


The Toronto C. C. are making extensive alterations to 
their club house, which, together with the adjoining prop- 
erty, was recently purchased by them. 


Ree 


The annual reunion, dinner and election of the Brook- 
lyn C. C. were held at the Clarendon Hotel, Brooklyn. 
The reports of the committees and officers for the year 
showed the organization tq be in good condition, with 
no outstanding liabilities and a substantial balance. The 
following officers were chosen: Com., Robert J. Wilkin; 
Vice-Com., C. Valentine Schuyler; Purser. W. McK. 
Miller; Meas., F. V. Henshaw; Chairman of House Com- 
mittee, Percy F. Hogan; Chairman of Entertainment Com- 
mittee, Samue! J. Bennett. 


At the annual meeting of the Knickerbocker C. C., held 
at the club house, West 152d street and the Hudson River, 
the following officers for the a year were elected: 
Com., L. S. Stockwell; Vice-Com., G. E. Taylor; Sec’y, 
J. Leach; Treas., W. R. Farrell, Jr.; Meas., Warren T. 
Berry. The reports of the retiring officers showed the 
club to be in a flourishing condition, as it owns its club 
house, is free from debt, and has a balance of several 
hundred dollars in the treasury. 


Report of the Purser, Atlantic Division, A. 












C. A, 1900. 
Receipts. 
Balance from purser, 1899........+--sseseecereeeeeees $157.28 
Dues for year 1896-1897-1898..........--ceececeeeeeeees 3.00 
Dunes’ for 1000. ....ccvcccsccccccccccccccsevccsccncescces 5.00 
Dimes foe! 1900... cccccisccccccccccccccccoccccscoseccvese 238.00 
awa ag) seuines tab venctanwedeceNwoesataencnoees aa 
ubscription for prizeS........s.sececeeeeeereeeseeees id 
, Y $439.28 

Disbursements. 
Stationery, printing and postage..........+seeeserees $138.00 
Subscriptions, Forest AND STREAM....... oe 7.00 
Net expenses Division cruise and meet. 78.49 
Prizes for Division meet races.... 45.00 
Thirty per cent. to the A. C, A........ 81.60 
Atlantic Division dinner in New York 37.15 
Transportation A. C. A. meet, 1899.... 27.05 
Transportation A. C. A. meet, 1900....... oop 4.00 
Balance Oct. 1, 1900........scccsccecccerceccecseecece - 20.99 





‘ $439.28 
lly submitted, Artur H. Woop, Purser. 
Audited and found correct—Fred B. Yard, G. L. Wallington. 








The cruising schooner for Mr. Robert E. Tod that is. 


being built by the Townsend & Downey, eigne tog Cos 
of Shooters Island, S. I., from plans made by Mr. H. C. 
Winteringham, is already under way. She is 11oft, on 
the waterline, 152ft. 6in. over all, 28ft. beam and raft. 
draft: The overhang aft is 23ft. 8in. She has a very 
moderate sail. plan. The skylights and deck trimmings 
will be of teak, and beside the usual boats she will carry 
a steam launch. The deck is raised forward and aft. 
Mr. Tod has sold his schooner Katrina. ‘ 


Bachting. 
Class 


Notice. 


All communications intended for Forzst anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 





IN our issue of last week we referred to the new bill 
which has been introduced into Congress by Representa- 
tive Charles H. Grosvenor, of Ohio, providing for the 
regulation of the use of launches propelled by electricity, 
gas, naphtha or fluid, and we are glad to say that there 
is little likelihood of its being passed at present. In an 
interview at Washington a few days since, Mr. Grosvenor 
made the following explanation: : 

“T introduced the bill for the Treasury Department 
upon the information that accidents to passengers on badly 
regulated vessels, propelled by power generated by gas 
or oil, were becoming too frequent, and also because there 
had been complaint that the masters of such vessels were 
indifferent to the sailing rules that govern other craft, and 
were getting in the way of steamboats and steamships 
with little care for the signals and regulations that re- 
strain vessels under the supervision of the supervising 
inspectors of steam vessels. : 

“The bill does not pretend to debar any private user 
of a launch, however propelled, being of less than 15 tons, 
from choosing any way he may prefer to blow himself and 
his family to perdition. It simply says that all vessels 
propelled by power and carrying passengers ‘for hire’ shall 
be subject to rules found wise and necessary to control / 
the use of other power-propelled vessels. That does not 
appear clearly in the act as I introduced it. 

“To make it clear I have to-day introduced another 
bill, in which I have recited the act to be amended and 
then added the amendment. That is a rule in Ohio, and 
ought to be a rule here, the mere reference to a statute 
to be amended not conveying an intelligent idea to the 
reader of the act if he does not happen to be familiar with 
the statute referred to. The launch owners need not 
worry. Having introduced the corrected bill, it will be 
referred, but I shall not make any effort to secure its pas- 
sage this session.” 


A most interesting pamphlet, written by Col. J. F. 
Bucknill (Thalassa), of Southampton, England, on the 
new English Y. R. A. rule, has just been received by us. 
It has for its purpose the formation of a new association 
in England with the object of fostering wholesome types 
of small boats for racing. with displacement as a basis 
for its rating formulas. Col. Bucknill ably discusses the 
new rule recently adopted by the Y. R. A. Council, and 
brings to light its weak points. A number of charts and 
tables make the volume most complete, and those who are™ 
interested in rating formulas will find the work of unusual 
value in the study of the subject. Copies may be secured 
from Wolff & Co., 75 High street, Southampton, Eng- 
land, for one shilling a copy. 





The Duties of Regatta Committees. 


LasT summer in conversation with Mr. W. P. Stephens 
I promised to write a few notes on the duties of regatta 
committees. The subject is a large one, and I shall not 
pretend to exhaust it or to offer instructions to men who 
have served on regatta committees for years. I may, how- 
ever, hope to put together a little information that will 
be useful to those who have made no special study of 
the subject. If I am seldom able to quote authorities it 
must be remembered that outside of the racing rules 
there is scarcely anything available for the use of race 
officers, and they have to look for guidance to custom, 
fair play and common sense. As all, or nearly all, races 
are sailed under the management of a yacht club, it will 
be convenient and sufficient to inquire into the duties 
of the regatta committee of a club, merely remarking 
that under special conditions a regatta committee might 
exist without a club. Every club has its own system of 
internal administration, of which a committee of manage- 
ment forms the chief. part, although discharging varying 
duties and responsibil:ties, according to the constitution 
of the club. With some small clubs this committee is 
little more than an executive carrying out the will of the 
members expressed at monthly meetings. In all larger 
clubs, however, the custom is to hold an annual meet- 
ing, at which the committee of management is elected, and 
to entrust it with full powers of administration. This 
would include the outlining of the racing policy of the 
club, and it might go further to the extent of fixing the 
classes, dates and events, providing for the measurement 
of the fleet and furnishing the necessary facilities for 
carrying out all the details of a race. Usually all such 
work is turned over to another committee variously 
known as the regatta committee, the race committee or 
the sailing committee, whose work it is now proposed 
to discuss. 

The three titles mentioned are used almost interchange- 
ably, as any report of summer racing in FoREST AND 
STREAM will show. Although each may at one time have 
possessed a more specific meaning of the three, the term 
regatta committee is the most comprehensive, and it may 
include those who have charge of the whole or any part 
of the club work connected with a race. The duties, the 
authority and the responsibility of such a committee vary 
almost with every club—there is no fixed rule and hardly 
any settled usage. The simplest and most effective plan 
is that of the New York Yacht Club, which elects a re- 
gatta committee at the annual meeting, and invests it 
with full authority to carry qn the racing of the club, from 
the making of the first arrangements to the finish of the 
last race and the awarding of the last prize. There is 
no doubting the wisdom and efficiency of such a course— 
it is precise, clean-cut and effective. Of course, much of 
the work may be performed by deputy, either paid or 
honorary, and such a committee will find occasion to 
employ meadurers, secretaries, starters, timekeepers and 
others... But with the central authority in good ha 


such détails of administration give far less trouble than 
when they. are entrusted to several individuals or com>. _ 


mittees working apart in a disjointed fashion, often out 
of touch one with another or touching only to collide. 

The duty of conducting the season’s racing of a yacht 
club, or even a special race of any importance, is no mere 
honorary sinecure, to be entrusted to any members who 
have a taste for publicity and no special qualifications 
for any other office. It is important, responsible work, re- 
quiring constant attention. and good administrative 
ability, coupled with a practical knowledge of the rules 
and usages of yachting. For this reason clubs having 
important racing to look after entrust it to a compact 
body cf competent men, five or even three being a good 
number; large unwieldy committees containing a good 
deai of honorary and ex-officio material having been 
abandoned, owing to the importance of the work. 

A regatta committee taking charge of a sezson’s rac- 
ing will assume office at the beginning of the season, or 
better still at the close of the previous season, and with 
as little loss of time as possible plan the coming cam- 
paign. The first arrangements that will be made will be 
such as concern owners who propose building or altering 
boats during the winter. Changes in rules,:classification 
or the establishment of new classes are matters that 
should all be settled before Christmas, if possible. Then 
the season’s fixtures will have to be arranged, and often 
this requires more time and patience than may be sup- 
posed, particularly when dates have to be set with some 
regard to the events of other clubs. Work of this kind, 
although important, is only preliminary, and may be 
done deliberately. The active, conspicuous duties begin 
with the opening of the racing season, and even if all goes 
smoothly the regatta committee will have plenty to do 
on or before the day of the.race. But unfortunately, even 
at the last moment, vexatious hitches arise from quarters 
where all was supposed to be serene. Yacht owners, 
strange to say, are often very capricious in their actions 
about racing. One would suppose that it would be 
looked upon as a privilege to sail a fair race for a valu- 
able prize. and that every owner who had any intention 
of competing would make himself familiar with the rules, 
have his boat measured in good time, and attend to the 
necessary formality of making an entry with the proper 
officer. Most owners do all this cheerfully and promptly, 
but others do not. They treat the club measurer as 
though they were doing him and the club a great favor 
to allow the official tape-line to touch their sacred yacht— 
they stand him off and tell him to call again because some 
trifling changes may be made—there is no hurry. They 
go around one day explaining how they are going to 
beat their class out of sight. and next day are not sure 
they will race at all. Instead of entering in good season 
they take it as a matter of course that some member of 
the regatta committee will ask for their entry and be 
glad to get it. They do more—but my object is not to 
enlarge on the shortcomings of owners, except to show 
that a regatta committee must be prepared for all this 
sort of thing, and be ready to handle it with judgment 
and discretion. Careless yacht owners are often good- 
natured, honorable sportsmen, and they have to be 
humored, because in handling a regatta it is necessary 
to do more than carry out the technical requirements of 
the event—it must be made a success. 


The course or courses will be decided some time be 
iore the day of the race, and all necessary preparations 
made to set the marks. Even in a well-regulated cub. 
with a competent dock man or storekeeper, this will re- 
quire the personal attention of at least one member of 
the committee. The equipment will have to be carefully 
looked over and every precaution taken to see that it is 
all there and in good order. Buoys, floats, targets. 
anchors and lines are peculiarly liable to loss and dam- 
age even with fair handling, not to mention carelessness 
and borrowing. When marks have to be set in the open 
in deep water and exposed to wind and waves, the gear 
cannot be too good or too much care exercised in the 
setting. Where the course is a long one the work is 
better done the day before it is required, as it takes some 
time to steam fiiteen or twenty miles, stopping at inter- 
vals to set marks. The only drawback to this foolhardi- 
ness is that there is a chance of a buoy being carried 
away over night, and to guard against this it is always 
advisable to send a steamer around in the morning before 
the start, with the necessary materials for making good 
anything that has gone wrong. There is no more annoy- 
ing incident in racing than the loss of a mark, and even 
if it be discovered in time to place a temporary substitute, 
such as the committee boat, the incident is likely to lead 
to dissatisfaction among the competitors. It is worse 
when a new start has to be ordered, as even on a short 
course this leads to a weary delay which is only a trifle 
better than a postponement. There are three things that 
tacing yachtsmen have a good right to demand from a 
regatta committee: Precise instructions, accurate timing 
and a course properly laid and marked. For any failure 
in the latter respect it is idle to plead excuses or explana- 
tions; these do not restore a race that has been most 
vexatiously spoiled. Yet it must be added that the most 
painstaking regatta committee may sometimes have a 
mishap solely through their inability te obtain proper 
material for setting marks and keeping them there. The 
average yachtsman, who has not investigated the sub- 
ject usually thinks that “any old thing” is good enough 
to use for a mark in a course, and if, as may happen, the 
regatta committee has no authority to purchase stores, 
they may have to submit to having requisitions for proper 
stores cut down below the point of utility and reliability 
by some very economical person who does not realize 
that a whole regatta may be spoiled by one piece of rope 
proving too weak or too short. 

While on this subject I may say that after many ex- 
periments on Lake Ontario we have found the only satis- 
factory mark for deep water to be the affair shown in 
the cut. The A shaped float is constructed of dry stuff, 
well fastened, and should have a surplus buoyancy of at 
ieast 50 or 60 pounds. A stout ring is provided for the 
anchor rope of three-quarters or larger manila, a mush- 
room anchor of 50 pounds weight being used. A light 
but sound spar 25 feet long is stepped clear through 
the float, a third of its length or less projecting into the 
water, and to the heel is lashed a weight of say 50 pounds. 
This affords sufficient stability to carry the pole upright 
with suitable targets attached. Simple as this arrange- 
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ment is, care must be used in making and rigging it. 


The float itself is not expected to contribute any stability,- 


2s it is almost totally immersed, this being a part of the 
plan in order to minimize the resistance offered by wave 
motion, and to present no appreciable surface for wind- 
age. 

The problem is the same as that of putting ballast 
outside a yacht, only much simpler, as all the required 
data are obtainable by the use of a foot-rule and a pair 
of scales. The first point to be settled is the required 
height of the pole above the water. Suppose this to be 
18 feet, weighing say 20 pounds. The center of gravity 
of this may be assumed at a height of 9 feet. At the 
top of the pole is carried a target or device, weiging say 
5 pounds. We thus have an upsetting force acting 
through the center of buoyancy made as follows: 


Pole 30 pounds by 9 feet........ 180 pounds. 
Target 5 pounds by 18 feet.... 90 « 


270 “ 

If the heel of the pole projects 7 feet below the water 
and is loaded with a weight of 50 pounds, we have a 
counterbalance equal to 350 pounds, less say ten per 
cent., due to the immersion of the weight, or 315 pounds 
net. This affords plenty of margin for windage, and 
insures the mark and target’ always remaining right 
side up. 

Having decided on the spar and weights to be used 
the float can be built of a size to support them. Using 
sides 6 feet long and a foot wide of 2-inch stuff, it will 
contain some 2% cubic feet of wood, and the weight that 
this will support depends upon its quality and dryness. 
The surest way is to test both this and the stability of 
the marks by dropping it into the water alongside a 
dock, with a line attached. When properly planned and 
built the float should show a little above the water to 
allow for soakage, and the pole and target should in- 
stantly assume their proper position, no matter in what 
shape the outfit is thrown into the water. The only 
objection to a mark of this kind is that it is awkward 
to handle, not so much in setting out as in taking in. 
There is no great difficulty if the steamer is provided 
with a boat or anchor davit, from which the float may be 
slung alongside and rigged or unrigged. In setting, a 
line is bent on the anchor and the latter lowered away 
until it reaches the bottom. After allowing sufficient 
slack the other end is carefully fastened to the buoy. 
The pole is then shipped, the weight attached, and the 
outfit dropped overboard. In taking in, the chief difficulty 
is to hoist the mark and disconnect the weight, a davit 
or swinging boom being very useful for this work. In 
their absence more hands are required, and the boat’s 
paint may suffer. It is not the weight, but the awkward- 
ness of the mark that makes the trouble—once the pole 
is unshipped everything is easy. ° 

Many details of this mark may be improved. In all 
cases the wooden float should be strongly fastened, pins 
or bolts being used instead of nails. The pole might be 
shod with an iron weight of no greater diameter than 
itself, so that it could be readily shipped and unshipped. 
For the wooden float a metal air chamber might be sub- 
stituted, made of light boiler plate or even thinner iron, 
but in the latter case some wooden bracing would be 
needed in the wake of the mast. A rig of this kind would 
be useful where it had to be set and taken up frequently, 
constant care being exercised to guard against corrosion 
and punctures. Where a mark is set out for the season 
the wooden float would be more reliable. 

In frequently setting these marks, some curious opin- 
ions have been offered us by spectators. One man 
thought a small weight would answer for a larger one, if 
only it were hung on a lanyard, arguing that the lower 
center of gravity would give additional leverage. So it 
would if the connection between pole and weight were 
rigid, or, in other words, a continuation of the pole itself, 
but a loose connection adds nothing to the leverage of the 
weight; it serves merely to transmit the pull just as a 
lanyard on a tiller does. Another man did not see the 
necessity of getting the anchor to the bottom in deep 
water, supposing that the mere weight at the end of a 
long line wovld hold the buoy. In this connection it 
may be said that with a mark of this kind the float is so 
nearly immersed that a small anchor and less scope 
than in ordinary practice may be relied on. The strain 
en the ground tackle is nothing like that caused by a 
small Boat, such as might be used for the purpose. For 
this reason alone the buoy is far superior to any boat; 
while a sea that wili swamp an open boat at anchor will 
pass harmlessly over a buoy. 

The style of target used will depend on the course and 
its surroundings. For open water with a background of 
sea and sky, no one thing will answer at all times. A 
flag of black and white cr red and white is easily seen 
when blowing across the line of vision, but is useless at 
any distance when blowing down wind or in a calm. 
A sphere of basket work painted or covered with painted 
cotton is an improvement. The top of the pole may be 
crowned with a bright tin cone, small end up, which as 
it sways will throw off flashes at various angles, which 
carry a long way and are particularly valuable in hazy 
weather. Instead of a cone a many-sided pyramid may 
pe used. For buoys with a shore background, care 
should be taken that the target is of a character that will 
stand out against it. Bright colors are useful and on a 
low-lying shore covered with trees a target near the water 
is more readily picked up than if slung higher. Experi- 
ment alone will decide what is best for any particular 
nlace. 

When laying a course in open water the compass 
peztings will be taken and included in the printed in- 
structions. This is simple enough if the steamer em- 
ployed has a properly adjusted compass, but many tugs 
and small craft used for this work are not so provided. 
It-is hardly necessary to add that the best compass put 
aboard a small steamer bristling with iron work cannot 
be relied upon. The only resert is to try to ascertain 
the amount ef the deviation, and to check any bearings 
taken by cross-bearings plotted on the chart, and by such 
local marks as are available. In case of final doubt the 
bearings should be described in the instructions as ap- 
proximate; and if yhe course is long so that one mark 


gannot readily be geen from pnother, the same steemer 





used in laying it should go ahead of the yachts to show 
the way. ‘ © 

Windward or leeward coufses must, of course, be laid 
on the day of the race, the steamer starting either with 
the yachts or a little ahead of them. One member of 
the regatta committee should be on board to superin- 
tend the work, and it will usually be better to provide a 
separate boat for the starter. This leads up to the actual 
conduct of the race, which requires the services of sev- 
eral officers, although at times all the various duties may 
be discharged by one man. We have so far assumed 


fin cone 


Target 
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the regatta committee to be in charge of all the pre- 
liminary arrangements. They may and often do go 
further and attend to all the technical duties of race 
officers. On the other hand, they may content themselves 
with a general supervision, and leave all the active work 
to starters, judges and timekeepers, usually in such cases 
retaining the duty of deciding protests and disputed 
points. In some cases it is really the race officers who 
are known as the regatta committee, so that their duties 
begin where those of the regatta committee of another 
club may end. There is no fixed usage in such matters, 
and the customs of various clubs are established not by 
any general law, but by convenience and local conditions 
—even by accident or caprice. The important point is 
that the duties of race officers be properly discharged, and 
where this is accomplished names signify little. 

The starter should satisfy himself that all the necessary 
gear, such as flags, signals, guns and ammunition, is in 
its proper place aboard the steamer, or wherever it 
will be required, and that everything is in good working . 

for ; 


erder, The yacht cannon is naturally mugh 


starting, but unless everything is in perfectly good order 
it is unreliable for such exact important work. It should 
be clean inside as well as outside, the breech should open 
and close easily and the moving parts be well oiled. A 
.cannon belomging to a well-kept yacht, in constant use, 
may be depended on, especially if the man who usually 
cares for and fires it canbe spared to serveit, but even then 
there is a chance of missing fire with a bad primer, so 
that to guard against accidents I have always, where it 
was possible, used two guns. One man can handle the 
two lanyards and pull the second without appreciable 
loss of time if the first misses fire. An excellent sub- 
stitute, however, is a double-barreled shotgun, using 
shells loaded with noisy powder. It is easier to handle 
than a cannon, and much more reliable, as a rule. 

An accurate timepiece is. of course, a necessity, a ship’s 
chronometer being the best, but a good watch which 
accuartely registers seconds will serve. A stop-watch 
having a “sweep seconds” hand is useful as being easily 
read, but one should beware of complicated watches un- 
less they have been proved reliable. They are more 
liable to derangement than simpler movements, and I 
have known one stopped by the shock of firing the first 
gun. This was very awkward, as the starting guns had 
to follow at exact intervals, and I should have been in a 
fix had not another less pretentious watch set to the 
same time been available. 

The starter will arrange in good time for such as- 
sistants as he requires, placing one man at the gun, 
another at the signal halliards, and perhaps another to 
write down times at the start if it is desirable to preserve 
them. Unless he know of a better man he had better 
hold the watch himself. Suppose a race to start at 11 


o’clock. At 10:55 he will call out “Five minutes,” 
then at 10:59 “One minute,” and in succession 
“Half a minute.” With a hasty glance to see 


that his assistants are all ready and attentive he will con- 
tinue, “Fifteen seconds—ten seconds—five—four—three— 
two—one—fire!” At the word both gun and flag should 
respond. The man with the watch must keep cool and 
avoid allowing his attention to be distracted by the gossip 
and bustle that always occur on a committee boat at the 
start of a race. In the intervals between guns, no matter 
what else he has to attend to, he must keep an eye on 
his watch. 


The timekeeper is the complement of the starter, and 
indeed it is convenient for one man to attend to both 
duties. Times around intermediate marks are usually 
taken for the benefit of reporters, if for nothing else, and 
when several rounds of a course are made, each com- 
pleted one should be timed as carefully as a finish. For 
taking the latter the committee steamer should, if at all 
possible, be moved so that the finishing line is at right 
angles to the last leg of the course; thus no yacht is re- 
quired to stay or wear around the mark. Similarly the 
starting line should be arranged at right angles to the 
first leg of the course, but of the two, it is of less conse- 
quence, and might give way to other requirements, such 
as sea-room. Rule books usually prescribe how and 
when a course is considered completed. The old rule 
read when the mast cuts the line, but the newer rule is 
when any point—usually the bowsprit end—crosses the 
line, the course is completed. Of the two I consider the 
latter fairer and decidedly more convenient. One can 
always see wher the bowsprit comes in line with a buoy, 
but the latter is usually hidden by the sails by the time 
the mast cuts the finishing line. For particular work one 
man may sight the yacht and call her out to the time- 
keeper, who keeps his eye on the chronometer, notes the 
time, and either writes it down or announces it to the 
man who is keeping the records. With the assistance of 
a split-second chronograph the timekeeper may sight 
the finishes himself. The necessary corrections for time 
allowance should be made and the results tabulated as 
soon as possible. 

In reports of yacht races one often reads of “judges” 
and sometimes of a “referee.” These terms appear to 
have been borrowed from other sports, and used as 
loosely and indefinitely as other titles previously referred 
to. The most reasonable and exact application of the 
term “judges” is in the case of race officers who act 
under the authority of the regatta committee, or who 
are specially appointed to the work, as in the case of 
the races for the Canada cup. Here each of the two 
yacht clubs appointed a judge, and the two judges se- 
lected a third, who might have been called a referee, but 
in point of fact all three acted together as a race com- 
mittee. There is a real need of some precise name for 
such race officers. The word judge fits badly, and is 
more suggestive of a fat stock show than a yacht race. 

Having thus sketched the technical and perfunctory 
duties of a regatta committtee, it would be interesting 
to consider that part of their work which is discretionary; 
but in this so much depends on common sense and the 
personal equation that it is by no means easy to lay 
down rules or even offer suggestions. Ore thing may 
be said with certainty, and that is that no doubtful point 
should be left for settlement after a race which can 
possibly be cleared up before the start. Racing men 
usually consent to anything reasonable when announcea 
fairly in the racing instructions, but they bitterly resent 
arbitrary decisions, however fair, when they disqualify 
er unplace a yacht after a race has been sailed. Some- 
times a loser will go further and protest against a change 
cf course or of the time of starting, which a committee 
may have seen fit to order, arguing that the change was 
to his disadvantage and prevented him from winning. 
Needless to say there can be no protest, within the mean- 
ing of the rules, against any act within the discretion of 
the regatta.committee, although some yachtsmen do not 
appear to understand this, and cheerfully “protest” 
against anything that does not suit them. No responsi- 
ble committee will refuse to considef complaints even 
against themselves, and to rectify any wrong that had 
been done, but it is quite impossible for them to pay 
any attention to a man whose grievance is that because 
a course. is altered he lost a race he expected to win. 

Coming to protests proper, one competitor against 
another, ‘opens up a very large and complicated sub- 
ject where the committee will require some skill in 
-hearing evidence and sifting facts, after which they must 

ipply the«rules as far as possible, and finally fall back on - 
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ty is fixed—the offending yacht “shall be disquali- 
fied.” There are, however, cases, where the violation of 
the rujes ts purely technical, that may be dismissed as 
irivolous, especially if the complaint comes from a com- 
petitor who is clearly trying to snatch.a decision where 
he had no chance of winning a race. There are a few 
sea lawyers who are regularly looking for this sort of 
thing. A prominent man once told me that most of the 
members of his club looked upon the racing rules as 
designed to prevent collisions, but there were a few who 
openly aftirmed that the rules were made “to win races 
with”—these were the exact words, neither sportsmanlike 
nor grammatical. Fortunately such opinions are rare, 
and even when men are found holding them we must 
not judge them too harshly. It may be only their way 
of iooking at things, and from their standpoint they may 
be acting fairly and honorably. The duty of a regatta 
committee is, however, clear enough. Rules must be 
observed, but tricks and sharp practices discouraged, and 
above all the high standard of the sport must be main- 
tained. 

In conclusion I do not know whether to apologize to 
the editor for the length, the discursiveness or the in- 
completeness of this article. I trust, however, that in 
spite of imperfections it contains a few hints that may 
be useful to those who are called upon without previous 
experience te serve on a regatta committee. 

WILi1AM Q. PHILLIPs. 

Cuinton, Ont., Jan 7. 


Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, Jan. 26.—This evening B. B. Crowninshie!d, 
designer of the Boston Cup defender, acting under agree- 
ment with Thomas W. Lawson, owner of the yacht gave 
the principal dimensions to the press. Mr, Law-: n issued 
a statement, in which he-explained his position in regard 
to secrecy and his knowledge of the chances which he is 
taking. His statement, like previous ones he has given to 
the public, was very simple and straightforward. 

He said that as he had originally intended to give the 
public the dimensions of his boat, when it was deemed 
advisable, he was now ready to stand by his word. He 
did not in any way intend to reflect upon the methods of 
secrecy which have been successfully adopted by other 
yachtsmen and builders. He allows that in making the 
dimensions public he may be running great chances of 
defeat, but will stick to his original intention, whatever 
the cost. 

The following are the official dimensions of the prin- 
cipal parts of the hull: 


Length— 
MIE oe ie vials eal uha-eaevasins 140ft. 10%in. 
Designed waterline ............00.- goft. 
Overhang— : 
SND a Soenc hese bababics ene sees at: § im. 
ME cia alk hla te elma 6a oth be 628 acunisis 23it. 
Beam— 
MONS. . <0. cs ah. halved eadneses* 23ft. 11¥%in. 
Designed waterline ............+..- 23ft. 5 in. 
ee Sere ree 2oft. 
Freeboard— : 
PN INR pis sio:0m vinsis op aceden'gt ss 6ft. 11 in. 
SE Cie eircnwneenena as dasee+* 4it. 
PTA, oka Sigs cc ceo oSAET Er eeen.s 4ft. 8 in 
Beam— 
Forward end of waterline......... 15ft. a 
Aft’ « end of waterline............ iit. 9 iW 
RE occ Cetacis oe awes ooecar eer eee BEEE,..20ie 
Center of laterai plane, aft of forward end : 
GE SUORRTTIRE cos <0 une asthe 'eoapvis Suit. 5 0. 
Center of buoyancy, aft of forward end ; 
SS eC ror 47ft. 3 in. 
Area— 
EN, WIEN. «5 5,5 wches.tca:s sin 0,6 06 772.6 sq. ft. 
See ai NE co tcacace soso e soca 1,171.5 sq. ft. 
IID. | 5.5 9 450 crn noc ones wate 2,913.5 sq. ft. 


Her displacement was not given out, but as it has been 
generally talked about, there is no harm in comparing it 
with Columbia’s: Her displacement, on a designed water- 
line length of goft., is a little over 146 tons. Columbia's 
displacement was 145 tons. As the Boston boat is nearly 
irft. longer over all than Columbia, and her draft and 
beam very nearly the same, it follows that the Boston de- 
signer has gone to a reduction of dead rise, maintain- 
ing the flat floor, and has given a harder turn to the 
bilge. ' 3 

The displacement of 146 tons is on a waterline length of 
goft., but it is not likely that the boat will float exactly 
at this length. It is more than possible that she will he 
somewhat less. In this case her draft, which is only 3in. 
more than Columbia’s on paper, will not exceed that of 
the defender of 1899. She is simply a much bigger boat 
than Columbia and with greater sail-carrying capacity on 
about the same displacement. ; ; 

It is not the designer’s wish at the present time to dis- 
close the dimensions of the sails which the boat will carry. 
It is not likely that he will give these out until both con- 
testants are in the water, for such information would give 
too much comparative data to the Bristol designer. There 
is every reason to believe that the Boston boat will have 
a greater sail spread than Columbia, although even with 
the same sail area she should be faster on form. 

Everything was put in readiness to begin work on the 
Boston boat at the Atlantic Works during the week. All 
of the angle bars for the frames are there. The bending 
slabs were put in place and a shelter erected over them. 
The furnace was kept going full blast for twenty-four 
hours to get an even heat, and then a small bar was turned 
as an experiment. The result was very satisfactory. To- 
day two frames were bent into shape. The work of bend- 
ing will now continue rapidly, so that as many frames as 

ssible will be ready when the keel frame arrives from 
Fast Braintree. The metal for the keel frame was run to- 
day, and it is expected to arrive at the Atlantic works 
some time next week. 

On Tuesday a big Oregon pine stick was towed over 
from Pi ’s Basin, at East Boston, to Lawley’s, and 
Sele at high water, it was hauled into the west 
shop. It is intended for a hollow mast for the new 
boat. It is now nearly squared up and will be ready for 
splitting in a few days. It is a beautiful piece of wood, the 
rich grain showing through plentifully. 


The remarkable ‘feat of building a soft. steel steam 
yacht in five weeks was accomplished at Lawley’s om. 
The boat was designed by T. S. Poekel for Lawrence 
Gray, of Boston. She is of peculiar design, her keelson 
taking a decided rise at the stern, forming double bilges, 
and it is in this space that the propeller is placed. She 
was, expected to start for New York to-day. Arriving 
that she will be placed on the deck of the steamer Prins 
Frederick Hendrick and taken to Paramaribo, Dutch 
Guiana, where Mr. Gray has large interests in the coal 
mines, . She will cruise on the Surinam River. 

Several yachts have been finished at Lawley’s and 
hauled out of the west shop, and new ones in process of 
construction have taken their places. The Canada cup de- 
fender, Illinois, is being planked. The 120ft. steamer for 
W. P. Eno, from Crane design, is being laid down. This 
yacht was intended to be 115ft. on the waterline, but the 
plans have been changed. The keel is ready for the 46- 
footer for Theophile Parsons. An 85ft. steamer for C. B. 
Borland, from design of Arthur Binney, is being laid 
down. The oak keel is ready for a 25ft. cruiser for F: E. 
Peabody, from Purdon’s design. F. D. Lawley is de- 
signing a Bar Harbor 25-footer for Mrs. H. B. Gibson, 
and a Y. R. A. 21-footer for Mr. Wiggin, of the Annis- 
quam Y. C. 

The following officers have been nominated by the Bos- 
ton Y. C., to be voted for at the annual meeting: Com., 


A Collision On the Solent. 


In the Admiralty Court on Wednesday last week an 
action was brought by the owner of the schooner Lasca 
to recover the damage sustained by him by reason of a 
collision which occurred about 1:45 P. M. on Aug. 16 last 
on the Solent, a little to the eastward of Calshot Light, be- 
tween his yacht and the defendants’ steam vessel, the hop- 
per No. 2. The plaintiff’s case was that the Lasca, manned 
by a crew of sixteen hands, was cruising on the Solent in 
the neighborhood of the Calshot lightship, on board which 
vessel was a photographer, who was engaged in taking 
photographs of the Lasca. The wind was about E.N.E., 
light, the weather fine and clear, and the tide the last of 
the flood. The Lasca, which was under all plain sail, had 
shortly before stayed from the port to the starboard tack 
and was being kept on the wind heading about from N.E. 
by N. to N.N.E. while certain sails were being reset, and 
was making about one knot. In these circumstances the 
steam hopper No. 2 was observed distant from a quarter 
to half a mile and bearing about five points on the port 
bow. The hopper approached in such a direction as to 
involve risk of a collision, and though loudly hailed to 
keep clear she with her stem struck the port side of the 
yacht just abaft the main rigging, doing her great dam- 
age. The defendants’ case was that the hopper No. 2 was . 





LASCA——Designed by A. Cary Smith. Photograph by Jackson, Marblehead. 


B. P. Cheney; Vice-Com., Walter Burgess; Rear-Com., 
E. F. Smith; Sec’y, A. C. Fernald; Treas., D. A. Dorr; 
Measurers, G. F. Lawley and Jefferson Borden; Trustees, 
B. P. Cheney, J. A. Mitchell, C. W. Jones and W. L. 
Dean; Regatta Committee, Walter Burgess, W. H. Bangs, 
Jr., B. D. Amsden, C. A. French and W. A. Ruddick; 
Membership Committee, W. C. Lewis, W. D. Turner, E. 
H. Tarbell, Albert Geiger, Jr., and C. G. Browne; House 
Committee (three years), W. D. Turner. 

Crowninshield has sold the Bar Harbor 25-footer Scud, 
formerly owned by Edward Morrill, to Harry W. Weeks, 
of Boston. He has an order for a 54ft. schooner from 
W. F. Mayo, of Boston. She will be built by Rice Bros., 
at East Boothbay, and will be used by Mr. Mayo at 
Marblehead. : 

MacConnell eeene sold the 25ft. cat Alma, for- 
merly owned by Ex-Com. C. A. Heney, of the Winthrop 
Y. C., to Stanley H. Eldridge, of Harvard College. 

Graves, of Marblehead, has finished the Crowninshield- 
designed 16-footer for A. D. Irving. 

Joun B. KiLieen. 


Lasca. 


Lasca was designed by Mr. A. Cary Smith, and was 
launched in 1892. She was built by Mr. Henry Piepgras 
at City Island. Lasca is a steel centerboard schooner. 
She is 89.9ft. on the waterline, 119ft. over all, 23ft. beam, 
11.2ft. deep and draws 10.8ft. Mr. James S. Watson sold 
her to Dr. Walter von Bruening, of Berlin, in December 
of 1899. Mr. Watson had Mr. A. Cary Smith design a 
larger boat with auxiliary power after selling Lasca. She 
is known as Genesee, and her cabin plan appeared in 
Forest AND STREAM a short time ago. sca was in col- 
lision with a steam hopper while sailing on the Solent 
last summer, and a full account of the incident is given in 
this issue under the heading “A Collision on the Solent.” 


The new 51-footer building for Mr. Edward: Kelly, 
N. Y. ¥. C., by Mr. L, D. Huntington, Jr., will be ~ med 
Huguenot. 


at the time laden with about 500 tons of mud, and was 
proceeding down Southampton Water, manned by a crew 
of five hands, on her way to sea to discharge the mud. 
She was heading about S.E. by S., and was making be- 
tween four and five knots. In these circumstances the 
schooner Lasca was observed distant about half a mile, 
and on the starboard quarter of the hopper. The hopper 
kept her course and the yacht overhauled and passed her. 
When the yacht was about 300 to 4ooft. away, she sud- 
denly put her helm down and threw herself into the wind 
across the bows of the hopper. The helm of the hopper 
was at once put hard-a-port, and her engines were stopped 
and reversed full speed, but almost immediately the colli- 
sion occurred, doing damage to the hopper, for which her 
owners counterclaimed. 

Mr. Justice Gorell Barnes, in giving judgment, said 
that the real point in the case was whether the yacht 
suddenly put about when just ahead of the hopper in such 
a way that the hopper had no time to act for her, or 
whether she was when she put about at such a distance 
from the hopper that the latter could have avoided her 
by the exercise of reasonable care and skill. His Lord- 
ship then reviewed the facts, and stated that, having regard 
to the evidence, and particularly to the excellent photo- 
graphs which had been taken by Kirk & Sons, of Cowes, 
and which had been put in, he had come to the conclusion 
that the yacht went about witnout any one on board of 
her taking the least trouble to see if the hopper or any- 
thing else happened to be close by, and that the hopper 
could not in the circumstances do more than she did do to 
avoid a collision. On the story told.by the plaintiffs it was 
quite impossible for the collision to have occurred, and 
he could not believe that the hopper continued for some 
minutes to steer straight for the yacht, which must have 
been visible to all on board the hopper. The Lasca must 
be held alone to blame.—Yachting Worid. 


Mr. William Vanderbilt’s steam yacht Valiant sailed 
for the South on Jan. 26. Mr. Vanderbilt will board the 
yacht at Palm Beach, Fla. After that he intends to 
make a short cruise in West Indian waters, returning to 
New York early ‘in February. 


- -_— 
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25ft. Shoal Draft Sloop. 


THE shallow draft centerboard sloop, the plans of 
which appear in this number, was designed by Mr. Thomas 
Clapham, of Roslyn, L. I., and built for Mr. Warren 
Somers, of Atlantic City, N. J. After a season of almost 
constant use, the boat is in splendid condition. She is 
very fast and able, having far exceeded her owner's and 
designer’s expectations regarding her speed and sea- 
worthiness in all weathers. A good sized watertight cock- 
pit, 7ft. 6in. long, makes her a comfortable boat for day 
sailing, and her large cabin gives ample accommodation 
for four people to cruise on her comfortably. The cabin 
house is oft. long and 15in. high; the top is slightly 
crowned, giving 4ft. 6in. headroom under beams. On 
each side of the cabin are long transoms, so that two per- 
sons can sleep without overlapping. The trim in the 
cabin and cockpit is of mahogany. The dimensions on 
the sail plan clearly show the size of the spars and sails, 
and nothing furiher need be said regarding them. On 
her keel there is 2,500lbs. of lead, which makes her prac- 
tically non-capsizable. Her dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 
Cs east Calo ie coreen teal el bh abel bY 4oft. 4in. 
ROP ED Sc s fists tne opus tadimernents 49 25it. 
Overhang— 
DIE css Selacegiawitsless iene shen Sft. Sin. 
re a a RR Tg os se. 6ft. 11in. 
Beam— 
ts ae ea) 11ft. 8in. 
een ele ete 6 nn wats oh licme® siecle oft. r1oin. 
Draft— 
SES ER LIE nme a 2it. 
tats wnt ton hr cistcwnale neich'n 1ft. 3in. 
Freeboard— 
tet ioe et ee ated enh wheats Varies 3ft. 2in. 
RI. hath as ihn call wn che UMass es om 2ft. 6in. 
a gh eee teeth Pele Tenor na at ti 2it 


Displacement 10,560lbs. 
er frames are of oak, steam bent, 134in. by 17in. at 
heads, and 134in. by 2'4in. at heels. The planking is of 
cedar, Zein. thick, The deck beams are of oak, 2in. by 
1%in., and the deck planking is of pine, 34in. thick. The 
deck and the top of the cabin house are covered with 


. Canvas. 


_ worst ship of her batch to manage. 


2%-FOOT SHOAL DRAFT SLOOP—-SAIL PLAN. 


Unlucky Ships. 


‘“UNLucKyY ships” in our navy have a most unpleasant 
way of acting up to their reputations. Any bluejacket 
will tell you that the most unlucky ship in the navy is the 
Thunderer—he is firmly convinced that in the event of 
war she will come to grief. The origin of this ship’s 
reputation is not exactly known, though a story exists 
to the effect that a workman was injured or killed during 
her construction, and his dependents scurvily treated by 
the Admiralty of the period. His wife, dying in child- 
birth shortly afterward, cursed the ship. So goes the 
legend; possibly enough, like many another legend, it was 
made later on to fit events. No doubt whatever attaches 
to the Thunderer’s ill luck—a fearful boiler explosion and 
a terrible gun disaster marked her earlier years. Minor 
disasters have been many; most things that could go 
wrong with her did so, and, though it was recently stated 
that she had outlived her bad luck, almost immediately 
afterward all her guns went wrong—a matter of inquiry 
at the present moment. She is being put out of commis- 
sion and replaced by the Hood, and it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether she will be employed again save as a harbor 
ship—men do not like her. 

Another unlucky ship is the Howe. She went ashore 
and sank at Ferrol. Subsequently she was raised and 
refloated, but her “bad luck” clings to her; she is the 
By bluejacket super- 
stition she is doomed to sink some consort or be sunk 
by her, one of these days. 

Then there was the ill-fated Victoria. A horrible story 
(absolutely without foundation) about a man who was 
sidan fastened: down to die to her used to be related 
in the early nineties. She met with disasters, culminating 
in the terrible catastrophe that bears her name. 
saddest of all incidents in connection with this catas- 
trophe has never been made public. When the order 
was given for each man to jump, a batch of marines were 
not ordered to fall out. All, or nearly all, of those men 
were drowned standing at attention. However, this in- 


. cident does not concern the luck of ships. 


The list of unlucky ships could be extended consider- 
ably, but the above typical cases will suffice. In fact, of 
them it is absolutely useless to argue against naittical su- 
perstitions. The “bad luck,” of course, varies; in the 


‘ 


majority of cases it is confined to breakdowns and so 
forth, but whatever it be, once the “unlucky” reputation 
attaches to a ship it will last till she ends her career. And 
since the new royal yacht has thus got labeled, nothing 
that may be said or left unsaid will clear her. As she has 
cost over £500,000 something must be done with her. 
One speculation is that royalty will decline to use her, and 
that she will be handed over to the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty in place of the Enchantress, the anything but sea- 


worthy craft that now carries them around.—London 
Chronicle. 


Yachtsmen’s Club. 


At the Yachtsmen’s Club, 47 West Forty-third street, 
on Wednesday evening, Jan. 23, Mr. Clinton H. Crane, the 
well-known yacht designer, delivered a most interesting 
and instructive lecture on “Cruising Yachts: Their De- 
sign and Construction.” The lecture was well attended, a 
larger number of members being present than on any of 
the previous Wednesday evenings, which shows the in- 
creasing interest as the series progress. Arrangements 
have already been made for the following subjects: Jan. 
30, “Knots and Rigging,” Herman White, Esq.; Feb. 6. 
“Steam Yachts: Their Design and Construction,” Henry 
Gielow, Esq.; Feb. 13, ““Knots and Rigging,” Herman 
White, Esq.; Feb. 20, “Racing Yachts: Their Design 
and Construction,” William Gardner, Esq.; Feb. 27, 
“Knots and Rigging,’ Herman White, Esq 


Designs Recently Published in Forest and Stream. 


25-footer Flirt, Oct. 13-20. 

21-footer Tattoo, Oct. 27. i 
Minnesota, Nov, 17. Ar 
oft. sailboat, Nov. 24 and Dec. 1. 

Cutter Isolde, Dec. 8. 


bout Jolly Roger, Dec. 29. 
Bald Eagle H. and.ice boat, Jan. 5 
25-footer. Brigand, Jan. 12. ie 4 
Canadian ice boat and 14ft..cutter, Jan. 10. 
38it. cruising launch, Jan. 26. i 
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Yacht Club Notes. 


A meeting was held by the yachtsmen of Atlantic City 
last week to form a yacht club. The name of the At- 
lantic City Y. C. was decided upon and temporary offi- 
cers elected. 
yachtsmen in the city, and a site has been selected for a 
clubhouse facing Gardner’s Basin. A wharf will be built 
where visiting yachts can tie up without paying wharfage. 
This courtesy it is expected will prove acceptable to 
many yacht owners and induce cruising parties to in- 
clude Atlantic City in their summer itineraries. The 
clubhouse will be provided with all accommodations, so 
that visiting yachtsmen can make it their headquarters. 
The temporary officers of the club are Louis Kuehnle, 
president, and Emery D. Irelan, secretary. 


Rene 


The Staten Island Y. C. of Richmond Borough held 
its tenth banquet at the Hotel St. George, New Brighton, 


on Jan. 19. Over 200 members and their guests were 
seated at the tables. Commodore C. F. Wiegand pre- 
sided. The club has a comfortable home at Stapleton 


and another on the Shrewsbury River at Highlands, N. J. 
It has a membership of 150, and its fleet is composed of 
twenty-eight vessels, 

Ree 


At a meeting of the Yale Corinthian Y. C. held on 
Jan. 17 at New Haven the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: Commodore, Clarkson Potter, 1901, 
of St. Louis. Mo.; vice-commodore, O, T. McClung, 
1902, of Chicago; rear commodore, E. I. Low, 1902, of 
Brooklyn; secretary, R. H. J. Giddard, Jr., 1902, of Provi- 
dence, R. I.; treasurer, J. B. Thomas, Jr., 1903, of New 
York. The club received a letter from the Harvard Y. 
C. inviting Yale to participate in an intercollegiate race. 
It is proposed to limit the size of the boats to 2o0ft. water- 
line and to hold the race at some neutral point, such as 
Newport, at the time of the New York Y. C. cruise. 
The proposition is to open the race to all colleges. The 
letter says a number of men interested in yachting have 
offered to present a small sum toward a perpetual chal- 
lenge trophy, with the understanding that the boats com- 
peting fer it shall be owned and managed by college 
members. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The record of the yacht Ailsa, recently purchased by 
Mr. H. S. Redmond, N. Y. Y. C., has been tabulated by 
the Yachtsman as follows: 


As a Cutter. 





First Other 
Starts. Prizes. Prizes. Value 
Di cusbhipenthetesveusekeoest 4 12 £2,362 
‘. 20 14 2,020 
8 1 1,080 
4 970 
54 22 £6,432 





The yacht Roamer, owned by Mr. H. C. Roome, N. Y. 
Y. C., arrived at Miami, Fla., on Jan. 26 
neue 
Mr. J. Campbell Smith, of Bayshore, L. I., has offered 
a $500 cup for a series of races by the sloops of the Penata- 
quit Corinthian Y. C. The boats must be sailed by a 
member of the club and the winner of the series will be 
awarded the cup. 
eee 


Mr. William-Cagger, of Brooklyn, who died on Jan. 
17, was the secretary of the Brooklyn Y. C. for nearly 


twenty years. 
nee 
The Gas Engine and Power Co. and Seabury & Co., 
of Morris Heights, have contracted with a Boston 
yachtsman for the construction of a steam yacht from 
designs made by Mr. Arthur Binney. She will be S6ft. 


over all, 78ft. on the waterline and 12ft. beam. Her hull 
will be of wood and will be double-planked. She will 
have a saloon forward; also one aft, and a stateroom for 


the owner. There will be a dining room in the deck 
house. The machinery will consist of a Seabury triple- 
expansion engine with cylinders 7in. ‘11%4in. and 17Y%in. 
in diameter by toin. stroke and a water-tube boiler. The 
speed of the yacht will be twelve knots an hour. 

nue 


The steam yacht Atalanta, purchased from George J. 
Gould by Venezuela, and now being converted in the Erie 
Basin into a warship, has been rechristened Restaurador, 
which is Spanish for Restorer. This name was selected by 
President Castro of Venezuela. The followers of Gen. 
Castro in his revolution against President Andrade were 
known as the “army of restoration.” 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 
feateiasinge 


Fixtures. 


Feb. 3, 10, 12, 17 and 24—New York.—Prize shoot, West Side 
Rifle Club range, 523 West Fifty-seventh street. 

Feb, 11-12.—Jersey City, N. J.—Cottage Rifle Club’s sixth annual 
prize and bullseye shoot, 517 Westside avenue. 

Feb. 22.—Marion Place, Jersey City, N. J.—Hudson Rifle Club’s 
annual team match; open to all rifle clubs. 

July 14-28.-San Francisco, Cal.—National Schuetzenbund of 
North America’s annual tournament in Shell Mound Park. Off- 
hand, 200yds. 

Aug. 6-7.—Taftsville, Conn.—South New 
bund’s annual festival and prize shoot. 





England Schuetzen- 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made in regular 
competition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at 
Four-Mile House, Reading road, Jan. 20. Conditions: cs 
off-hand, at the standard target. Strickmeier was declared cham- 
ion for the day with a score of 88. A strong, gusty wind from 

to 5 o'clock blew all day, making it difficult to roll up big 
scores: 


NE ‘cnanteccensdccsestenesches 07999 9109 7 988 
878 810 9 8 7 78 

610 710 7 8 710 8 881 

TERRI owas > sicccevevens soseeeee 9 9 9 8 9 81010 7 8-87 
110 7 81010 6 7 8 9—85 

See 898896 810 810 7—88 





Its members include the most influential * 
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*Military rifles. 


On Monday of next week the Metropolitan Shooting Club will 
meet in Conlin’s gallery, 513 Sixth avenue, New York, for the 
purpose of electing officers. 





Grapshooting. 
cuailecha 
Fixtures. 


Jan. 31.—Danbury, Conn.—Tournament and team shoot of the 
Danbury Gun Club. W. G. Olmstead, Sec’y. 

Jan. 31.—Walcott, N. Y.—Winter target tournament of the Catch- 
pole Gun Club. E, A. Wadsworth, Sec’y. 

an. 30-Feb. 1.—Dayton, O.—R. O. Heikes’ target tournament; 
added money, 

Feb. 6-7.—Cincinnati.—Cincinnati Gun Club’s sparrow tourna- 
ment. Chas, F. Dreihs, Sec’y. ; 

Feb. 10.—New York.—All-day target shoot of the Richmond Gun 
Club at Silver Lake Park, Staten Island. A. A. Schoverling, Capt. 

Feb. 13-15.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Grand Central Handicap tourna- 
ment of the Limited Gun Club. Bert. B. Adams, Sec’y. 

Feb. 15-16.—New Orleans, La.—First annual Mardi Gras tourna- 
ment of the City Park Gun Club, under the auspices of the Peters 
Cartridge Co. Percy S. Benedict, Sec’y, Denegree. Building. 

Feb. 18-23.—Hot Springs, Ark.—Tournament of the Hot Springs 
Gun Club; four days targets, two days live pigeons; $1,000 added. 
C. E, De Long, Sec’y. ; 7 $ E 

Feb. 22.—Harrisburg, Pa.—Washington’s Birthday live bird and 
target shoot of the Harrisburg Shooting Association. 

Feb. 22.—Albany, - Y.—Annual midwinter target tournament 
the Forester Gun Club. H. H. Valentine Mgr. : 

Feb. 22-23.—Colorado Springs, Colo.—Colorado State Fish and 
Game Protective Association’s thirteenth tournament, under the 
auspices of the Colorado Springs Gun Club. . 

Feb. 22-23.—Altoona, Pa.—Altoona Rod and Gun Club’s target 
tournament. G. G. Zeth, Sec’y. 

March 2.—New York.—Two-week Roof Garden tournament of 
the National Sportsmen’s Association. Capt. J. A. H. Dressel, 


March 18-19.—Ashville, N. C.—The Peters Cartridge Company’s 
two days’ target tournament. ee 

March 21 Newell, Ia.—Newell Cun Club’s target and live-bird 
shoot. Henry G, Hall, Sec’y. __ : 

April 9-12.—Baltimore, Md.—Eighth annual spring tournament 
of the Baltimore Shooting Association; two days pargets, $100 
ge ov added; two days live birds, $500 guaranteed. H. P. Collins, 


y- 

April 16-18.—Leavenworth, Kan.—Annual tournament of the 
Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association. 

April 18.—Newell, Ia.—Newell Gun Club’s target shoot. 
G. Hall eee 

May 4.10.— ournament of the New Jersey State Sportsmen’s 
Association. C. W. Teigenepen. Sec’y. 

May 7-10.—Lincoln, Neb.—Twenty-fifth annual tournament of the 
Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 
Lincoln Gun Club. W. D, Bain, See'y. : 

May 14-17.—Allentown, Pa.—State shoot of Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen’s Association. C. F. Kamlich, Cor. "y. 

May 15-17.—Newell, la.—Newell Gun Club’s annual tournament; 
targets and live birds. Henry G. Hall, Sec’y. 

ey 21-25.—Springfield, Ill—Twenty-seventh annual tournament 
and convention of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. 
Chas. T. Stickle, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Auburn, Me.—Annual shoot of the Auburn Gun Club. 

June 5-7.—Circleville, O.—Under auspices of the Pickaway Rod 
end Gun Club, annual tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League. G. R. Haswell, Sec’y. 

une 11-13.—Sioux City, la—Seventh annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. W. F. Duncan ec’y. 

June 17-20.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Southern Interstate tournament; 
two days targets, two ar live birds. Chas. L. Davis. 

June Columbus, ‘is.—Tournament of the Trapshooters’ 
League of Wisconsin. First week in June. 

July 23.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L. I.—Annual clambake and 
handicap merchandise shoot at targets. Eugene Doenick, Sec’y. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot every Satur- 
day afternoon. Ara 

Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. I. R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. é and el accommodations. _ 

Feb. 12.—Interstate Park.—John Wright’s prize (Francotte gun) 
sloot; 15 live birds, $12.50 entrance, birds included; handicaps 25 


to 38yds. 
April 15.—Interstate Park, >. L. I.—The Interstate As- 
sociation’s ninth annual Grand American Handicap Tournament 
at Live Birds. 

June —.—Interstate 


Park, eens, L. I.—Forty-third annual 
tournament of the New York Ques Association for the Protection 
of Fish and Game. 

une, 1902; bendions: 


Henry 


Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy till 


25 live birds; $6 entrance. First contest took place June 
Interstate eens, L. I.—Weekly boot is oe New 
Utrecht Gun Clu turdays. 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION CONTESTS. 
Elmer E. Shaner, Manager. 


April 1-5.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—The Interstate Asso- 
ciation’s ninth annual Grand American Bandicnp tournament at 
live birds. Edward Banks, Seg ses. 318 Broadway, New York. 

May 8-10.—Memphis, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Memphis Gun Club. 

June 19-21.—Cleveland, O.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Club. 

July 1-2—Sherbrooke, P. Q., Can.—The Interstate Asseciation’s 
yonees Se the auspices of the Sherbrooke Gun Club. C. 

. Foss, b 

July 25-28.—Interstate Park, L. I.—The Interstate Asso- 
ciation’s second Grand American target tournament; 
_ . 7 money. Edward Banks, Sec’y-Treas., 318 Broadway, 

ew E 
Aug. 7.-9.—Providence, R. L—The Interstate Association's tour- 
nament under the auspices of the Providence Gun Club. R. C. 


Root, Sec’y. 


. 
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Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any mews notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 46 Broad- 
way, New York, 








The new ruling passed by the board of governors of the Car- 
teret Gun Club is as follows: “Professional pigeon shooters are 
ineligible to membership in the Carteret Gun Cikt. Any member 
of the club who enters a pigeon shooting match for money or 
prizes in competition with professional shooters shall be requested 
to resign from the club, the request to be s&gned by six governors 
after proof to their satisfaction has been furnished to them that 
the member has rendered himself liable to such request.” The 
definition of a professional as promulgated by the board is as 
follows: “A professional shooter is one who as employee or 
principal shoots in the interest of any dealer in guns, ammunition 
or sportsman’s supplies of any kind, or who shoots for the purpose 
of advertising such wares, or who makes a business or practice 
of shooting public ‘matches for money or prizes, or for any purpose 
whatsoever.” While the ruling would seem to be far-reaching in 
scope and action, it will be noted that there is quite a liberal 


tig clause to it, namely, “after proof to their satisfaction has 
been furnished to them,” etc. 
a 


The following clipping concerns the progress of the Keystone 
Shooting League, of Philadelphia: “The Keystone Shooting 
League did themselves proud Saturday afternoon, Jan. 26, the 
occasion being the opening of their new grounds. These grounds 
are directly back of their present beautiful grounds at Holmesburg 
Junction. It was less than a week ago when work was first com- 
menced to put this addition in shape, but despite this fact the 
grounds were in readiness for the shooters yesterday. All that 
remains to do yet is to put in the new traps, erect a small shelter 
for the men, and the new grounds will be a worthy rival to the 
old ones. Yesterday was ah exceedingly hard day to make a 
just comparison, but at that there was no dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed by the shooters, and all declared there is a great im- 
provement. The shooters now face the east, shooting toward the 
river. This gives the birds a free flight, and does not ‘eddiens the 
men. The new grounds are connected with the club house by a 
long board walk, which leads to the score.” 


From an exchange we take the following excerpt, which refers 
to one of na greatest trapshooters: “Mr. Leonard 
Finletter, who is well known to sportsmen everywhere as a member 
of the Riverton Gun Club, the Philadelphia Gun Club, and the 
Keystone Shooting League, and who is conceded to be one of the 
best field and trap shots in Pennsylvania, has been having a royal 
time at the shooting preserves of the Bolsa Chico Gun Club, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. Mr, Finletter was invited to visit the Bolsa Chico Gun 
Club preserves shortly after his arrival in Pasadena, by Count 


Von Schmidt. This is an honor only accorded to sportsmen of es- ~ 


tablished reputation, and Mr. Finletter proved his ability by bag- 
ging forty-five ducks. His splendid marksmanship in knocking 
down left or right-quarterers, and low drivers, aroused the liveliest 
kind of enthusiastic praise.” 


The complete list of the Interstate Association’s trapshootin 
tournaments to date is as follows: The ninth annual Gran 
American Handicap tournament at live birds and the second 
Grand American Handicap tournament at targets, April 1 and June 
23, respectively, at Interstate Park, Queens, L a June 19-21, 
target tournament at Cleveland, O., under the auspices of the 
Cleveland Gun Club; May 8-10, target tournament at Memphis, 
Tenn., under the auspices of the Memphis Gun Club; July 1-2, 
target tournament at Sherbrooke, P. Q., Can., under the auspices 
of the Sherbrooke Gun Club; target tournament at Providence, 
R. I., under the auspices of the Providence Gun Club. Mr. Elmer 
E. Shaner, the manager of the Association, will manage all these 
tournaments, R 


The Tunkhannock, Pa., Rod and Gun Club announces a club 
shoot to be held on Feb. 14 at Triton Park, the programme con- 
taining five events at live birds and five at targets. The live- 
bird and target events alternate. The latter are: One at 15, one 
at 10 pairs, one at 10 (walking), one at 10 pairs (walking), each 
$1 entrance, and one at 25 targets, $2. The live-bird events are: 
Two at 7 birds, each $8 entrance; two at 5 birds, each $2 
entrance; one at 10 birds, $5. The shoot will commence at 12:30. 
All events are sweepstakes. The targets will be thrown from a 
magautrap. Purses divided 50, 30 and 20, after the price of birds 
and targets is deducted.. For further particulars address Chas. 
Graham, Frank Cleveland or Spencer D, Reed, Tunkhannock, Pa. 


The programme of the Pahquioque Rod and Gun Club, Danbury, 
Conn., to be held on Jan. 31, commencing at 10 o’clock, has ten 
events, of which five are at 10 targets, 50 cents entrance; four at 
15 targets, 75 cents and $1 entrance, and one at 20 targets, $1 
entrance, $5 added. The programme will be repeated if time per- 
mits. After the fifth event there will be a match shoot between 
teams of New Haven and Danbury, 250 targets each, $25 a side. 
Magautrap. All events at unknown angles. Any one may shoot 
for targets only. Targets 2 cents. 


Mr. John S. Wright, manager of the Brooklyn Gun Club, an- 
nounces that he has arranged a live-bird shoot of special interest 
to the knights of the ae It is an event at 15 live birds, 
$12.50 entrance, birds included, handicaps 25 to 33yds., at Inter- 
state Park, Queens, L. I., Feb. 12, for a beautiful Francotte gun, 
with English trunk case and equipments complete, donated 
by Mr. George A. Barker, of Baldwins, L. I. The gun can be 
seen in the store of Messrs. Von Lengerke & Detmold, 318 Broad- 
way, New York, e 


The Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association has issued a 
circular, as follows: “The shoot of the twentieth century—Penn- 
sylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, at Allentown, Pa., May 
14, 15, 16 and 17. An attractive programme. State and open events. 
There will be more added moneys at this shoot than at any shoot 
in the history of the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association. 
Come! We will take care of you! For further information ad- 
dress C. F. Kramlich, Secrtary, Allentown, Pa.” 


Mr. W._G. Olmstead, secretary of the Danbury Gun Club, of 
Danbury, “Conn., writes us as follows: “Our first shoot will take 
place ursday, Jan. 31. We will have a match shoot, $25 per 
side, between Tenbury and New Haven, 500 clay birds. The pro- 
gramme for the day will be ten events, with a total of 130 targets, 
with a total entrance fee of $6.75. One event, the eighth, will be 
20 targets, $1 entrance, and $5 added money. Our club is new, but 
satrts off with over fifty members.” 


The two matches shot by Mr. Chas. Steffens at Dexter Park 
Friday of last week resulted in a win and a tie. ¢ was with 
“Job Lott,” 100 live birds each, M8yds. rise, which Mr. Steffens 
won by a score of 91 to 88. The other was with Mr. G. E. Loeble. 
who stood at 28yds., Mr. Steffens at 30. Each shot at §0 birds, and 
tied on 41. ® 


Mr. C, W. Billings, president of the Emerald Gun Club, left for 
Flcrida last week, taking his family with him. He will reside 
there during the = , fall and winter months each year here- 
after, and in the orth during the summer time. e will be 
much missed by his many friends in the North during his long 
absence. . e 


Mr. Harvey McMurchy, debonair and wholesome as usual, was 
a visiter in the gun colony last week—Thursday. He tarried 
but a short time in New York, being pressed with many business 
cares. He hopes, however, to so arrange matters that he will 
- able to participate in the Grand American Handicap next 
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Mr. J. A. R. RBiett: Ad) tlhiouiiasing “From. 0 badly spreined 
thumb, the result of an attempt to fend off an individual on 
Broadway who seemed to think he was a horse responding to a 
fire alarm and therefore had the right of way over all traffic. Up 
to date there no public manifestation on the part of 
Mr. Brewer to accept Mr. Elliott’s shooting propositions. A 
bluff is all right up to the time it is called. 


The Herron Hill Gun Club, of Pittsburg, Pa., has ed three 
25-bird shoots, to take place respectively on Feb. 2 and 16 and 
March 16. On each intervening Saturday there will be a shoot at 
15 live birds. At a recent shoot at 25 live birds this club arranged 
its handicaps as follows: Twenty-five-yard men shot at 29 birds; 
26 and 27yd. men shot at 28 birds; 28yd. men shot at 27 birds; 
S30yd. men shot at 25 birds. 


Mr. G. G. Zeth writes us as follews: “At a meeting of the 
Altoona, Pa., Rod and Gun Club held Jan. 21 the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, R. A. McNaught; 
Vice-President, G. T. Bell; reary, George G. Zeth; Treasurer, 
R. H. Fay; Sem, John F. Killitts; Members of Executive 
Board, W. W. Wilson and William E, Bell.” 


The B. T. Lyons Gun Club, of Gloucester City, Pa., held its 
annual meeting Jan. 26 and elected officers for the ensuing year 
as follows: President, Benjamin Storms; Vice-President, Thomas 
Goan; Secretary Soares Van Fossen; Treasurer, Samuel Burns; 
Trustees, B. T. Lyons, Winfield Yates, Charles Peterson; Sergeant- 
at-Arms, John Firlein. a 


Paste it in your hat that the programmes of the great shooting 
event, the Grand American Handicap, will be ready for distribu- 
tion on Feb. 20. Send in your entry, or your application for a 
programme, to Mr. Edward Banks, secretary-treasurer Interstate 
Association, 318 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. Henry G. Hall, secret: of the Newell Gun Club, Newell, 
Ia., announces that his club has claimed dates for three shoots, 
ag March 21, at targets and live birds; April 18, at targets; 
ght inclusive, the club’s annual tournament at targets and 
ive birds. 


On Thursday of last week the Governing Shooting Committee 
held a meeting and adopted a constitution and by-laws. It was 
carried that hereafter the regular meetings will be held on the 
first Thursday of each month, at 320 Broadway. 


x 
The Richmond Gun Club, whose grounds are at Silver Lake 
Park, Staten Island, announces an all-day shoot at targets Feb. 
12, commencing at 10 o’clock. All are welcome. A. A. Schoverling, 
Captain, P. O. Box 475, New York, 


Mr. W. P. Markle, of the Markle Shot & Lead Works, St. Loius, 
Mo., was a visitor in New York last week. He made a visit to In- 
terstate Park, and expressed praise for the complete equipment 
of the grounds. ® 


The Altoona Rod and Gun Club, of Altoona, Pa., has fixed upon 
Feb. 22-23 for its target tournament. The secretary is Mr. G. G. 
Zeth, Altoona, Pa. The programme will be announced in the 
near future. e 


Mr. Bert B. Adams, secretary of the Limited Gun Club, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., informs us that his club will hold its Grand 
Central handicap tournament on Feb. 13 to 15." 


eS 
At Richmond, Va., on. Monday of last week, Capt. A. W. du 
Bray and Mr. Franklin Stearns, Jr., shot a match at 50 pigeons, 
30yds. rise, and yds. boundary, which resulted in a tie on 45. 
: x 


Mr. E. A. Wadsworth, secretary of the Catchpole Gun Club, 
Walcott, N. Y., announces a target tournament for his elup on 
Thursday, Jan. 31, 

Bernarp Waters. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Belvidere Gun Club. 


Belvidere, N. J., Jan. 25.—No. 1 was at 5 live birds, $2, two 
moneys: 





Wm CNT i iosactsoned BIOS COB Colle iccscccccccccccsd 00121—3 
Geo Boardman..........- 2210224 H Thomas........... «+++-10100—2 
F Dapkey.........+.++++ -12022—4 

Event No. 2, $2 entrance, miss-and-out: 
RASENEF cccccccccscccses enbes Dn libdssaus¢eessaaesven 0 
Boardman ........+++++ ScsG” GENE: escense ennhons AE 


Hudson Gun Club. 







Jersey City, N. J., Jan. 28—No. 7 was the club shoot. The 
next shoot will take place Feb. 23. All are welcome: 

Events: 2 45 678 910 Shot 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 15 15 25 251525 at. Broke. 
C F Dudley .... 99 8 914132191521 160 139 
A A Schoverling 78 7 918132119..17 145 114 
H Hansman 5 610 715 718....23 120 91 
Geo Hughes 475781013..12.. 110 66 
H Fee ... BS. 6 6: OIF .. so « 95 57 
i. Hughes T 8 B.S ca oe DB ce 65 26 
S Brown 79 4 610122012.. 120 81 
H Bock . rere + > 80 62 

P Kay... -» 6 9131319... 9 59 

hittley ... o ce WE 20.00 55 27 
Geo Bremer ...... 9 35 15 


" A A “ScHOVERLING, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Trap at Hot Springs. 


Hor Sprines, Ark., Jan. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: Bob 
Price, the undenied, undisputed champion squad hustler of the 
United States and Porto R‘o, is going to give a shoot at Hot 
Springs on Feb. 18, to run a week. 

I blew into the Springs ast night from Texas to take a bath, 
and the first man I met was Bob, and this is what he said: “Say, 
tell all them shooters to come down here next month. They 
need boiling out, anyhow. See what it does to Capt. Elliott. 
He trains here every winter, and then goes up and takes their 
coin away from them, just like they were children. If Charlie 
Budd and Tom Marshail and Fred Gilbert would stay down here 
for six months and bring E. S. Rice with them, they might be able 
to beat him, but that ain’t what I was getting at. We—that’s me, 
see? nobody else--are going to give a $1, added money, run 
four days, targets, ten events a day—three 20-bird and seven 5- 
bird events; Rose system, four moneys, and $25 added to each 
event. Ain’t that = i Will we have a crowd? fell, 





1 right? 
guess we will, The amateur will get 25 cents each time he shoots 
of the 90 per cent. man’s money, and $50 added besides. 

“Then we—that’s me again—will have the Hot Springs Handi- 
cap, 2% bi $15, birds extra, high guns, one money for every two 
guns—ain’t right?—and lets of other events, 

“There will be a couple of good boxing matches that week, and 
a ball at the Arlington on Tuesday evening and one at the East- 
man on Saturday. Charley Budd has pr to come and bring 
his dress suit case. 

“The boys from Texas and Tennessee will be here to learn how 
to.shoot. Bill Norman, of Greenville, learned well enough in one 
day to win the Hot Springs handicap ee en ee. ans. by the 
way, this shoot is a permanent thing. hittington Park 
management is back of the tournament, and will ee * big shoot 

It is calculated to draw shooters the North 
just about the right time, and no more delightful trip could be 


Bob 
are Hezzszar Tax.oz, 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Carteret Gun Club. 


The conditions governing the Carteret Gun Club’s amateur 
championship of 1901 are as follows: sy 

One hundred birds, entrance $100; money to be divided, 40, 25, 
15, 10, and 10 per cent. 10 the club. All shooters to stand at 
30yds. On each day each contestant will be allowed one bye bird. 
In i there be twelve or more entries the following rules shall 
apply: 

1. The shooter who misses 10 birds by the time the 50th round 
is finished, and thereby becomes tenth in place or lower, shall drop 
out without privilege of re-entry. 

The shooter who misses 16 birds by the time the 75th round 
is finished, and thereby becomes eighth in place or lower, shall 
drop out without privilege of re-entry. 

3. From the 75th round up to the finish the referee shall retire 
(with privilege) those shooters who, in his opinion, have no chance 
of sharing in the moneys. 

a will be received up to the first round on the day of the 
shoot. 

The referee shall continue the first day’s shooting as long as, in 
his estimation, the light holds good or as may be desirable to 
facilitate completing the event. : 

The executive committee of the club reserves to itself the right 
of refusing entries. 

The William Payne Thompson cup, value $400, will be presented 
by the club to the winner of the championship. — ; 

Shooting will begin at 9:30 A. M. Take train leaving foot East 
Thirty-fourth street at 8:30 A. M. fer Mineola, where vehicles will 
be in waiting to convey you to the club grounds. 


Welch Defeats Money. 


Jan. 22.—In the second contest between Mr. R. A. Welch and 
Harold Money, on the grounds of the Carteret Gun Club to-day, 
the former won, with quite a margin to spare. The conditions 
were such as to make a most trying test of skill. A high 7 o’clock 
wind, which would be in a direction from the shooter to about 
No. 4 or 5 trap, made very swift drivers, and the narrow Wyd. 
boundary made very quick shooting essential if good results were 
to be obtained. Each contestant stood at 30yds. The match was 
for a side. Mr. Walker Breese Smith was referee. . 

ae former contest, under the same Conditions, they tied 
on 89. 

The birds were an exceptionally good lot. Under the exceptional 
conditions, 88 was a high score. 


Ri A. Wolleh. 05... cccseccccccccccccces 22*22122*2112020120222122—20 

2122212211222212222202122—24 

2212222%2222222222%2222**—21 
22222222222222**212222221—23—88 

eoeee Dececccccecccccecescesea Wanaseaaswerezenoeee—al 

222222122212122122222*222—24 

20220102002222222*1220102—17 
2222021121*10222222112220—21—83 


Medicus Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Jan. 22.—The anniversary shoot of the 
Medicus Gun Club, held at Interstate Park to-day, was well at- 
tended. The weather conditions were fairly favorable, though 
there was a good stiff wind blowing. Fs 

The main event was the 15-live-bird match, the Medicus Handi- 
cap, $10 entrance, birds extra. Dr. John P, Kay and Dr. Mc- 
Manus divided first, the formef losing his first bird dead out, the 
latter losing his last, yet their scores being high at that. Koegel 
shot out Packard in the tie for second, while Van Allen did the 
like for Thompson in the tie for third. The scores: 


Dr McManus, 27. 





H Money 
















LP Kay, 29..... #11222929122992—14 
C Koegel, 30. 2122—13 
R L Packard, 28.. 120122021222222—13 
SM Van Allen, 20211*—12 


M Thompson, 30. 
r A A Webber, 
Dr C E Miller, 29 
W Hopkins, 29.. 
Annie Oakley, 27 


222222222022000—11 
12212210*021220—11 
212001112111200—11 





Ramapo, 27.. 1121°21120110*1—11 
Dr Woods, 28.. 202222220022202—11 
T R Chapman, 221220102200222—11 


W H Sanders, 28.. 
C M. Lincoln, 2....cccccccoce AcbaReses bacnsenas tes 20020202022022w 


Ties for second, miss-and-out: Koegel 1, Packard 0. 

Ties for third, miss-and-out: Van Allen 8, Thompson 7. 

In the following events No. 1 was at 5 birds, $3. No. 2 at 7 
birds, $5. No, 3 was at 3 pairs, $3; all standing at 25yds.: 





A A Webber, 90... ..cccvcceccoses 22222—5 22201226 1* 11 01-4 
S M Van Allien, 30..........cscec- 202224 2221112-7 1110 11-5 
Bie Mint: Wi. sccveccvecvccossed 22122—5  2220012-5 *1 11 11-5 

Annie Oakley, 272..0.cc.cccccccecs 5 2122212—7 Gar aes 
W Hopkinse, Bu... cisiesrccces -.--22111—5 1121212—-7 = 11 00 00-2 
} } hompson, 90......c.ccccces 011114 12220116 #1100 11-4 
. A Ramapo, 27...... wavsmbensed 12111—5 + 2222121—-7 0101 11-4 
H C Koegel, 28.......cceeeee Sedan loses 2222222—7 11 11 10—5 
Bir DE SRRIOS 0 dis sae ss daveseneestiseeesly - Jj cacenes ll li 11-64 

Match, 50 birds, $100 a side: 

WH Sanders, Wes cccccccccccccvesdl 0222200022000220020220*22—13 
; 2222022*222222222 —15—28 

J Cashau, 27.......ssceeees pdadecsees 022202002222**02020200200—12 
000*200222020200 — 6-18 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I., Jan. 26.—The weather was cold 
and windy. The scores: 


No. 1, 7 birds, club prize. No, 2, same as No. 1: 





W F Sykes, 28...... .-2**1*1*—3 1220w 
T W Morfey, 3.. -02*2**2—3  222*222—-6 
Dr Wynn, 29..... --2022110—5  02121*2—5 
J A Bennett, 28... -2220222—6 21221106 
eck, BB. covcccccccccs .2222212—7  211212*—6 
R Street, 28....... --1001220—4 = 21211206 
T M Chapman, 28......ccccccccccccccccccccces covces 2121021—6 
Ramapo, 28 ...ccccccrcecscccsccccceccccccsccoes sosses 2112012—6 
Van Allien, 90...cccccccccccceccves Disectiaabes wastes 0*1*10*—2 


Chapman won the shoot-off: 
Shoot-off for ia cup: 
T Chapman, 28....1222222222-16 A Hegeman, 29....1211222101— 9 

Bennett, 28......- 2220°12021— 7 Ex Ray, 28.......... 2221121012— 9 
fade Wlinscocctontee 222222222110 J Gaughen, 29..... 2222222222—10 

Miss-and-out for cup: Chapman and Jacek lost their first birds 
dead out, while Gaughen killed and won. 

Twenty-eight-yard men, two misses; 29yd. men, one. 


Dupont Park Medal Shoot. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 27.—There were thirty-six entries in the 
open handicap shoot for the Dupont Park medal here to-day, and 
a more enthusiastic crowd and a more pleasant day at the traps 
could not be wished for. 

The weather was rather cold, but clear, and the birds were un- 
usvally good. The winner turned up in Mr. Fred Fink, of St. 
Levis, who grassed 15 straight to land the prize. The full scores 





follow: 
J Bowman, 28...... 2222022222 9 Selzer, 29........... *212112**2— 7 
F Arvis, 28......-. 2112112*12— 9 C Cummings, 28. ..2222121202— 9 
Dr. Bond, 28......- 2202100111— 7 oF gp onnnee, 28... .1211201210— 8 
Prendergast. 31.....22**222222— 8 W Nold, 29 2222229020— 8 
Dr Gaines, 31.......9122101212— 8 Hill, 28 
C Scudder, 29..... 22212122*2— 9 Weber, 
Meier, 29......--+6 2220122222— 9 Jonah, 28 
White, 27..... asvate 0020111122— 7 Burrows, 28 
Nason, 29........-. 22112 0111— 9 Fresch, 28 

Be Mic gesconsases 9 Dr Cummings, 28 
H Meyer, 27........ 2111111201— 9 D Cabanne, 
Brandes, 28........- 2102100020— 5 F Fink, 

cer, 31.........2221212220-— 9 W Clay, 28......... 22 
rosby, 31.........-2222222222-10 1, Cabanne, 2202222222 9 
W Meyer, 28.......0112101210— 7 Baggerman, 29.%22220***2— 5 
Schwarz, 28......-.- 2121120012— 8 Dr Smith, 31.......2222222222-10 
Hieliigeneteie 20. ..22220°2222— 8 Le Page, 29........ 0121012201— 7 
Sandberg, 28.......1212020222— 8 Payour, 28...... + + 222112121 — 


In the shoot-off Fred Fink won, killing 5 more straight. 
Following this event was a race atts teed between Prender- 


gast, holder, and Dute “Cabanne,” challenger, for the Alex Mermod 
medal, which represents the local championship at pigeon shoot- 
ing. The birds in this race were fair, with many first-class, and 
both men made some brilliant kills. The gece was a tie up to the 
21st round, each having missed 2, when Pre®dergast shot a bird on 
the ground and had to shoot another. This may have disconcerted 
him, for he missed the substitute bird, which was not a particu- 
larly difficult one. Then he also missed his 23d, while Cabanne 






killed. out without further mishap. Both stood at 3lyds. The 
scores follow: 

Cabanne .... - -2221012221120212222222222—23 
PECMGOTBREE . cect ccccccccccccsccccce « --0220222222222222222202022—21 


At Dexter Park. 


Steffens vs. Lott. 


Jan, 25.—At Dexter Park, Jan. 25, the 10-bird match between 
Job Lott and C. Steffens resulted in a victory for the latter by 
a score of 91 to 88. Mr. T. W. Morfey refereed, and Mr. Johnnie 
Jones scored. The match began at 12:40 arid ended at 2:55. The 
scores follow: 





Trap score type—Copyright, 1901, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
5444214255842821512352411 


AYRLALYRMON GAN ZAAPSAAS 

C Steffens, 80.2 1164929991 163 4009 809 405-19 
6522524142141411125812188 
LEARLATARR LQLRTACTA CR LRRD 
11221220212212212211913911-~9% 
Pee PE ee eee EA ES EET ISN 
XK KRRRA ZA CROFT CAL LAE 
Q9119999111991 011091910 Yes 
SESO63E10615699-080681001. 

AK ARAKAEAIVYVR ZA LAD 
SLibeatalasaleisits ieee tesa 
predeeee cae ee? 222 5 48939 
APACAPRARRT TR LAA CRE 

Job Lott, 80....19* 02393202392 39029 2903 9-9 

PER ree 
RAARRRAYOLENR RRA Z 
BOC RTT TS9SS223 695 5 3203 5 bos 
See eree en 
K ASARAANYTSNAA 

99929392229 029309 2°00 222 32-91 
2825422142288824448521584 
B50 5303795552 67 Sy 
222220*2222222229229229292 3 2-9-9 


Leoble and Steffens. 


Jan. 25.—The match at 50 live birds between Messrs. Geo. E. 
Loeble and C, Steffens, the former at 28yds., the latter at 30yds., 
resulted in a tie on 41. Mr. J. Wellbrock acted as referee, Mr. 
Johnnie Jones as scorer. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1901, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


Geeee cree tose sleeestes 

4 — LRA RRAAHY CAAA LESSENS 

G E Leoble, 28.09 2933 9% 9332302418081 023 o-81 
1145444442412241814114583 
LAP LAENNILLA LEN PINS CRN SNA 
220021%2121122*0112123121 290-41 
Seecessceatsreesesesesses 

RK, AERA LAT RR LAAT RNR] 

C Steffens,90...0332931 0131010 R190 018 3237 bate 
4182488245515552814281448 
LRER LLY LEY EAI L29N C5 
201112112112221201012110 2-91-41 


Florist Gun Club. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 22.—The weather was warm and calm, 
favoring good scores, at the shoot of the Florist Gun Club to-day. 
The Eisenlohr prizes are valuable, and are zealously competed for. 
There was a large attendance. The grounds at Wissinoming had 
one of the Jargest crowds ever present. 

The conditions are such that the shooting is made as hard and 
difficult as possible. Each man shoots at 20 singles, expert rule, 
one man up; 20 singles, unknown angles, and 5 pairs of doubles. 
The unknown angles and doubles are shot over the magautrap, 
rapid-firing system. At expert rules S. C. Parsons was the high 
man, breaking 18. John Burton, who scored 16, made the best 
run, 10 straight, Parsons making runs of 7 and 9. At unknown 
angles Mrs. Park and Louis H. Eisenlohr were the high guns, 
scoring 19, Mrs, Park making a clean run of 15 and Eisenlohr 18. 
Anderson was the high man at doubles, scoring 9 and missing his 
last target. With the ar added to the scores Parsons, Bur- 
ton, Dr. Smith and Reed tied for first place, each having a total 
of ” - over. 

The feature of the tourney was the remarkably fine work b 
Mrs. W. ark, who scored 38 out of 50, ‘ian a run of 1% 
straight at unknown angles, and dusting her 16th bird. In expert 
— she broke 13, and scored 6 out of 10 at doubles. The scores 
ollow: 


Expert Magau- Handi- Grand 











eae ule. trap. Pairs. Broke. cap. Total. 
; MIME. cu ccenvoeaenecana 2 a 4 23 “a 23 
OMG 6.0 ktves adncnkeds dénka 8 42 13 
Sacaeen padusenchedibasens 10 16 9 35 8 3 
MONS vc vedsccicdccteeccies 16 15 5 36 4 
Whitaker 7 12 6 25 if 9 
CONE bedee decdvedcnvac 10 10 3 23 20 43 
“Mrs Park 13 19 6 38 i 38 
ae beetvedbsedeucs il 10 3 24 16 40 
SONNE Es Ves cdeces¥e 11 12 4 27 20 
BD: 2Adixecdynenec 6 8 7 21 20 rH 
Massey .....ccscccceee 12 15 5 32 17 49 
C D Ball...........006 12 14 7 33 15 48 
i Sree 13 13 8 34 16 5 
PO itscuionddiotnas 15 16 7 38 9 47 
McKaraher ll 12 6 29 20 49 
ee Tere 10 16 5 31 12 43 
I <n ssp ctnadeesdass 9 19 7 35 13 48 
ORR sites iccecseses 12 15 5 32 32 
eo = wea 
1 PTT EET TET +e 2 31 31 
COd cecceccccccees ‘oi 15 7 36 14 50 
CONMOON We hinnicdedacsexekss 9 14 3 26 a 26 
wa PT ere 5 6 2 13 Ss 13 
OOS 55.5 60485006 RAKES aK A 15 11 6 32 oe 32 
= Williams....... 6 8 2 16 ée 16 
POTD ccccdsvccdecevivdeccds 9 il 5 25 14 a 
C ens Whe bed os Ruiebn'd dee sus ll il 4 6 18 i 


*Not members, 


Ossining Gun Club. 
Sine Sine, Jan. 26.—Herewith please find scores made at the 
regular weekly shoot of the Ossining Gun Club Saturday, Jan. 26 
High wind made good scores impossible: . ee 


Events: 2 8 4 8. 6/2 8-0. 


Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 5 
BD GeemaeRidas csctpevcioes & 8 6 7%. & 8 
GS MGM 8 certs ccc ocnesecs OR 2 ee sa ee : 
BWlettine? 253.055 ccc. cececcs SF ge Sea 
J PRMeMCR cn pecacccncccsccee ; ee oe re See 
Ciba 85.6508 Pg ED SO pong ee eee” 
hi eee A4GEE CEST 3 
G@ FF TROMPOR. occ. cc ccccccess 2 DP serue ce Wid 6g 2 
i EER isc anne «davies 4 5 Doce raat sew p= 4 A 
FT anccesces -asccbcuns SF as we a5 Wen Om 
C. G. B., Capt. O. G. Club. 


Hoffmansville Gun Club. 


Horrmansvitie, Pa., Jan. 22.—The live-bird sh si 
resulted as follows: itd shoot to-day here 


Weiler. ....11210111211010111-14 Straub ......12210110212201121—-14 
011021212220 


Xi ues ipsa as Saag au 
TCY..+.-- | dat 
1 **-u101013110122212--13 Kramali¢h.21221111202122111 16 


Scanorer. 








——_ 





100 | eats 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





[Fes. 2, 1901. 





WESTERN TRAPS. 


The Memphis Gun Club, of Memphis, Tenn., is out of house and 
home. A Northern manufacturing firm has bought its elub 
grounds, and now the club is casting about for new a 

. Hoven. 





Harrrorp Buitpinc, Chicago, IIl. 


° Trap at Watson’s Park. 
Watson’s Park, Jan. 22.—The following matches were shot here 
t 


o-day: 
Clark and Haskell vs. Wells and Dennis, 25 birds per man, for 
birds: 





CAMFEE co ccvcccvcccccccsecescvcccccevccscess 2200022102120021212221101—18 
Wells 1010111212*2221 —12 
Dennis 1120120112222221122221112—23 
Haskell 002021000101100 —6 


J. M. Healey vs. J. H. Amberg, 50 birds per man, for birds and 
corn beef and cabbage dinner. The birds were especially selected 
and most of them the fastest of the fast: 


Amberg .......ccccccsccececccccccsccees 22202202102212212%221%022—19 
221*2220122211020*222021*—18—37 
Healey .....ccccccccccscecccvisoveesess 222220222*22%022*22020200—16 


2102220*21121220120*20202—17—33 
Same or. two sweeps were shot; first at 10 birds, entrance $5; 
ir 







second, 5 ds, entrance $3: 
No. 1. No. 2. 

Barto 1201211221 9 12222—5 
Odell 2112011212— 9 21112—5 
A S Kleinman... -1111211221—-10 = 22120—-4 
REE cubarunpepeccpepopeers -221222222110 12122—5 
PR. csasnposebesonns chen saps eeprceqcses 00°02*0110— 3__—sdz....... 
BRGOEY og ccvccpovdpecdedponseesopessioe ++ -22202222*2— 8  20202—3 
AMIDE * os cccvececsevececeszevcccccccccscses 1**2010222— 6 21222—5 


Jan. 24.—Three-cornered match, 25 birds each. A _ strong wind 
blew across the traps, making the birds nearly all strong left- 
quarterers. The work of Odell was especially good, he killing 31 
out of the last 32 shot at: 


DE BE WMG ccc cccvccdecccvvcsvecscésooses 1221222012220021120121*12—20 
Te, MORE ccc .Sndevoscidioccssdsbvacsesesvbed 2211102111121211*2220112*—21 
Be Se Bae onb0s0sncsrcvecnvecocncnss 211211*12112*221102200221—20 
Ten-bird match: 
White .....cccccecces 212222120°— 8 Odell ........+-+00+ 1122211211—10 
Paterson ......+++++ 2**2120122— 7 
Miss-and-outs: 
ED - csscedpochovsseshveebobheepepeenpessted 12* 222112222120 
GREE. ccciccpveovbasckuubnpenwesovusesudsncnine 212 222111222121211210 
Jan. 26.—Five birds, $3, three moneys: 
PEM hescbovedcnvonccdunt DB RAMEE sv csecocevecvcnned 01121—4 
i TU, nnvounovesevevsesl 01111—4 
OO Se 12022—4 
PEE nssencsesessonconbe 21112—& 
TS ‘abeupasapsvewspabanl 11121—5 
AROS cocccccceccccecsoens 22122—5 
EER cuwsevecvsned 2211 
DAY ccccccccccvcces 2 
EE vicwvevenuel 0222222 
BOWED scccicceses 2220 
MODUL, sosveceeseute 222022222222002 
a eee ee *200 


Garden City Gun Club. 


Jan. 26.—Garden City Gun Club handicap, extra birds to shoot 
at, $2 sweep with the handicap, birds counted; and a $2 sweep 
without handicap, birds counted, making two sweeps in the one 
shoot, three moneys for each. 

With handicap: Levi, Comley, Hunter, Palmer, Long, Steck, 
Miller, divided first; Martin, Roll, Mack, Gillis, Barto, Amberg, 
divided second; Odell, Walters, divided third. 

Without handicap: Palmer, Steck, Miller, divided first; Comley, 


Roll, Gillis, divided second; Mack, Hunter, Long, Barto, Amberg, 
divided third. 










POR, iinswssbircbvusvacdsdstbqnbeswessvessscenel 01020122012221101 —12 
SEA ses: Shcusdpbebyevissovesnbéspsopeseetunl 121221101021221021—14 
UE: Benivccecécesocceses TT TITT TTT TT Trier *02212222112021211—15 
Odell, 1 ... becwscerbectoen 2022200212122211 —13 
Comley, - -2122012222122111 —15 
PEL ssassecbvcssvesy . -220222222222121 —14 
PR, Dawescbordcbospodseavesssccessssedessiens 122120102100102000—10 
PE: Bins. J cacekawebedvebbusnuehseeeteSen 222222222222%000 —12 
BPR EE, Bic cccsevcsncecveneccsocasccvecscespen 0112*2211122221001—14 
Ee NEE Di. srecesavencsvapeeebenbectosheehen 22122212200712121 —15 
Br CaSROR, Loccsoccceccecccsvecccccccccvcesstcon 1222121211201020 —12 
GEER, Di ccvcccccccccccccocccvesecccesccsecosesecs 2122122212101120 —14 
PS MibsavpishecwscVesebusbonssvpsstocwebecesion 002221201022020101—11 
ON ee ee ree ee: 222122212222222 —15 
TM ccc cscusinabebevnceetusdeheseebesptsseil 202220121221122022—15 
TEE. | Dokvenentevecenccescsonsvenestessesssoscnee 122122122221222 —15 
NE, Won cesses cabsnnnssenveustostsnceseueen 2221022202112*2020—13 
PE i sebbascucnpownseebecssesscesnnoshbbes te 2221220101*2020200—11 
A E, .ccenncuseckedssevssnvensesinpcossasecnee 22202*1121112222 —14 
PEM, LD. cocscvevsvccsvesveccvensscvesecesecsces 1022111122122022 —14 
Dr Miller, . -112222122222122 —15 
BE Binet cs Ben wepeasavessanscccvevsectsausessel 20*02*1112020°122 —10 

The figures following the names denote extra birds to shoot at. 


AVELRIGG., 


Pickaway Rod and Gun Club. 


Crrcrevitte, O., Jan. 26.—Herewith are scores of our live-bird 
shoot of Wednesday, Jan. 28. We had a good day’s shoot, and 
everybody went away well pleased. We have made a good start 
for one next year, only it will be at 25 birds, instead of 50: 


Fifty live birds, handicaps 26 to 30yds.; entrance $15, birds 
extra; money to go to the four high guns, 35, 30, 20 and 15 per 
cent. : 

PL, Us cseccdaducetntavacsebecanel 2122122122122222222222222—25 
1122221221222122222122201—24—49 
RE, Dbvkiescsacheskusbabbvassennecnie 2222222210222122212221222—24 
2222222222222222222222221—25—49 
ES ee ee 2111222022212222122221122—24 
221*112212221122222121222—24—48 
Pemlos, Bevcvsvecccsisccvswsbiowsea 2201*12221122221111222212—23 
2111221111212122222112112—25—48 
PN BD cits Sewenwenthovssndsatese 2212111210222222121222222—24 
2222211121201212221222212—24—48 
Be OR Biocncknctcnvdosevendvecseu 2122220222222222 aa oe 7 
2222222222222222222222222—25—4 
ieee: BB. ccutsuscsccutensnthacube 2221121210112222220222012—22 
2211222121222122222*21211—24—46 
a a ee eS ee 2222021212112211212022112—23 
2222212221222212222200021—22—45 
ee ee See eee 2110221202222222111121222—23 
2221022022222122202121022—21—44 
Giett: BBicvecvacsccniecsecuredvscepenn 1121211202120222120222220—21 
0222222222122122122102110-—22—43 
Be OE Ti sks escécien-acsscnesaga 0221*12222200112202212211—20 
1211121022120121211222112—23—43 
Ce Bebe SB iene civievedesstcescceke 1122122222122212212*22120—23 
20211*222*1222200 
LS, Thin ccdn ccd evinscdesovaposape 21200*1221121220222222211—21 
121222201212* 
I Biss Sates sapecdbectpavcend 


*Mr. Mackie’s handicap was 28yds., but he preferred to stand 


at 29. 
Ten live birds, entrance $5, three moneys, 50, 30, 20 per cent., all 
at 3yds.: 








RB Laeads 2002000500 222222222210 Gross 
BRGD «csccwveppcepped 2222212211—10 Jamison 
Geo Stout.......... 0222221212— 9 Sanford 
Fanning ........... 2122011111— 9 Haswell 
Four miss-and-outs, entrance $2, birds extra: 
Sanford 120 © ©22222222220 
Haswell . 0 2 . 
R Loads .. 220 222222222222222 
Fanning 2122 222111221212222 
Pe ews cegegesastetocenes od 1220 2122 21220 
foraionn roe0 1220 BED  pasaosisce bases 
geeeeee 


Steerer eRe oEee 


Hul} shevereseeregrerisrgeseeeee tte 


National Gun Club. 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 24.—The National Gun Club, of Milwaukee, 
has closed its last year’s monthly live-bird shoot in a very satis- 
factory manner to all. You were informed at the beginning of 
the year as to the conditions under which the shoot would be 
conducted, and those conditions have been. strictly carried out. 
It was, to my mind, one of the most enjoyable events iq live- 
bird shooting in my experience—not one word to mar the 
harmony that existed during the entire year. . 

Twelve shoots took place—one each month—and a member, in 
order to qualify for a prize, was compelled to shoot in at least 
eight events. Thirteen members qualified, only one shooting in 
all of the events of the year, and that one was E. E. Rogers, the 
president of the club. 


_ There were .ten equal prizes given, and were won by the follow- 
ing named members: 





Shot at. Killed. Handicap. Per Cent. 
Ry, SI. svn vecaceceweseenep al 100 99 9 99 
on atecnesarhen -- 100 78 20 98 
i Ee BE scescendkeoe -- 120 105 7 94 1-2 
Dr J L Williamson...... --» 85 0 94 1-8 
i sc opverewecsewseweun 90 77 x 93 5-9 
dh UE cwcnsseeensseaeneonn 90 78 6 92 2-3 
OD ei ecepesessoncesteanasel 110 81 18 91 7-11 
BR ee ee. 80 71 3 91 3-4 
8 110 90 9 90 9-11 
Ee” MEiscivcbucvedtacysvecsevacl 90 62 20 88 £9 


During the year forty-one persons took part in the contest. At 
the close of the season, after paying all expenses, there was $211 
to be divided. 

Owing to the interest created by the above shoot, the club saw 
fit at its annual meeting, held on Jan. 7, to appoint a committee 
with full power to arrange and conduct during the year another 
live-bird shoot similar to the one held in_ 1900. The committee 
consists of J. Muehl, captain of the club; H. Reed, F. Stuth, A. 
Klapinski and L. Collins, and the committee has met, handi- 
capped the members and drafted the rules to govern the shoot, 
a copy of which is subjoined. 

Owing to the serious illness of Col. F. C. G, Brandt, lessee of 
National Park, the first monthly shoot will take place on the 25th 
inst., on the grounds of the South Side Gun Club, the following 
shoots to take place on the grounds of the National Gun Club. 

At the annual meeting above referred to the following named 
members were elected as officers of the club for the ensuing 
year: Ed Silverman, President; J. P. Sherer, Vice-President; L. 
Collins, Corresponding Secretary; F. Stuth, Financial Secretary; 
E. Gumz, Treasurer; J. Muehl, Captain; H. Reed, Theo. Thomas, 


E. E. Rogers, Board of Directors. 
Linpiey Conte, Sec’y. 


Milwaukee, Jan. 15. 

At the annual meeting of the National Gun Club, held at 
National Park on the 7th inst., a resolution was passed authorizing 
the president to appoint a committee of five for the purpose of 
arranging a monthly live-bird contest and to fix necessary rules 
and handicaps to govern same. The committee so appointed have 
devised and arranged as follows: 1. The contests shall be known 
as the National Gun Club’s Prize Shoots. 2. These prize shoots 
to be held on the fourth Friday in each month during the year 
1901. 3. The score to be 10 live birds in the form of a sweepstake 
open to all. 4. Entrance fee $2. 5. Entrance without interest 
in sweepstake fee $1.50. 6. Birds deducted at 15 cents each. 
7. Sweepstake money divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. (class 
shooting). 8. Shooting to commence at 1:30 o’clock P. M. Entries 
to close at 3 P. M. 9. Sweeps or practice shoots before or after 
prize shoot may be arranged at pleasure of shooters present. The 
net profits derived from the sale of birds on the above days will 
be paid into a club prize fund, to be divided as follows: 5 per 
cent. of entire amount shall be divided into three equal prizes, to 
be given for best attendance during the year. (Awarded on high 
gun system.) The balance shall be divided into ten equal 
prizes for club members only, which prizes will be awarded at the 
next annual meeting under the following conditions. (Note.—It 
is estimated this fund will reach $250.) 10. The distribution of 
moneys of the prize shoot shall be govetned by the high gun 
system. 11. At the end of the year the standing of each member 
will be arrived at by taking the percentage of his eight best scores 
and adding thereto his handicap. 12. To be eligible to prize shoot 
money a member must participate in at least eight of the twelve 
shoots. 13. Only one prize shoot score will be allowed any member 
in any one month, and that on the day and at the time hereinbe- 
fore stated. 14. No weight limit is placed on guns. 15. American 
Association rules for 1899 to govern where they do not conflict 
with the foregoing. All members have been aes to the 
best of the committee’s ability. Copy of handicap will be posted 
in the club house. These handicaps will not apply on sweepstake 
moneys. The Committee. 


Boston Gun Club. 


WELLINGTON, Jan. 23.—Just twenty-one shooters had enthusiasm 
encugh to participate in the second serial prize shoot of the Bos- 
ton Gun Club, on their grounds, at Wellington, this afternoon. 
A notable attendant, and one whose presence we always look 
forward to, was Mr. Gordon, who is just now recovering from his 
late illness. The way he snuffed them out at times was a caution 
to the younger element, who were having quite a gay time all to 
themselves vainly endeavoring to find out where those birds 
were, any way. Spencer again held the honors in the prize 
match, being high, with 21, a no mean score for the day, as the 
wind carried all the smoke of a far-away steel company’s works 
right on a line with the flight of the targets. Scores below, all 
shooting from handicap distances: 












Events: 1234567 8 9101112 
Gordon, 17..c.scccopscssedvevsscos SF 8 2D 6. b.8 0c ov vo oe 
EGLO cusdtunsedassevsetesadsees ©6666 TT 6 6S 2. ewes on 
Waring, WB.ncesosvnccscescovceces SB 6.8 TD: °S op: pee 066 
Leonard, WBocccccssessvessssvessess S T-C-6 FT FG oe ic -cc-ed ve 
Billiard, 36... .cccdccccccsccccccesccs BF DB ve. an. 05 oh on wh ed wets 
OER, Ei ov ossncndpasesecoscscnevese BB. 6 B-46 FB) G won: wvies bs of 
SRR, BBs icicescicevsvecnscssncnes See Pee eee. 
RTOS, | BB. .covvcestnacconss do coves BE 4 6 6 Fan co ccies 
WE PUNE.» Sabet Liesessbbeebees eee Sees 
ETE... Go ctthsivecorencntgaece SOD be seve og tne Sen ae. 
ZS ee eae 626332836.. 6.... 
Samuels, 16.......cccccccccscsccece SB 6 D oc. oo on cose v0 
Dickey, Bl... woccccscrccccescccccee or a we ke 0k nbn Ak © 
DED Binds cccccsesesunseesessuecs 6818 7565676 6.... 
Ford, 16 oo BG 6 BS GT wc wc ce 0 
Poor, 16. oo -@ 2 3 4 BS on cn 08 oe 
Spencer, 1 pes 6 UB DD cise 
Nichols, 14 .. 0 00 we oe ce DB Bee 
Williams, 16........ © 00 os ce co 00 ce cc oe ce Boe 
H JK, 1A... ... cece eeeeeeeees . 2 
DW hivccivivisvtvsccSencqgneees b> 46 Ge be ee ns babs ov O6 1 

Event No. 9, 5 pairs; all others 10 unknown. 

Prize match, 30 singles, unknown; distance handicap: 

Beseinbtte: FB. voi concn se vespepeneaseren 010101110111111110101111411100—21 
LASOY, Bl. .vcccccccevvevevccvsevevvesd 101101101111010111010111001011—20 
CROMER, Ul agoconsesssunsopsuannaseeatl 100101001011111111111010001111—20 
LSOMEE, BB... verccecasenpnmconpesnd 010101110111000111111011110011—20 
ee a ae 111011100100011101101110101001—18 
PE So ccoscesncoscecoosonpehen 010010011011001100111011111010—18 
Rs « Mion co vcnvppescncgscadeenbepnls 110001110000011010011100101111—16 









Ford, 16... 





- - -001111010011100101010111001010—16 
Worthing, 16.. -110101101100110110001111000000—15 
Poor, 16........+++++ - 101010100000010000000100100010— 8 
Banks, 14.......ccscccccsccscccccesses 000010001000100100001001000001— 7 


Palmer Rod and Gun Club. 


Patmer, Mass.—The Massachusetts Amateur Shooting Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at Palmer, Mass.. on the eve of Jan. 
22. Officers for the year 1901: President, E. Gibson, of E. Brook- 
field; Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. S. B. Keith, of Palmer. It 
was decided for the coming year to hold five team shoots; also 
to promote the interest in sweepstake shooting. The team shoot- 
ing is to consist of five teams of five men each, each man to shoot 
at 25 targets at each shoot. At the end of the season the team 
breaking the greatest number of targets wins the cup and badges. 

The association decided that all sweepstake shooting shall be con- 
ducted under a distance handicap system, giving the poorer 
shooters a chance, which will do much to promote the interest in 
trapshooting. The Association would like all gun clubs in Maasa- 
chusetts to join them, that in the future team shoots and 
satke shooting can be eonducted under defined rules 





tions. Any information can be obtained by addressing Dr. SB. 


. 


Norfolk Gun Club. 


Portsmoutn, Va., Jan. 26.—Herewith find scores of live-bird 
shoot in Norfolk under the auspices of the Norfolk Gun Club, 
W. N. White manager. The weather was dark and cloudy, with 
light rains, which made shooting difficult, though it was lively 
and’ interesting. Mr. A du Bray, of Parker Brothers, was 
again a welcome visitor, and in his usual congenial manner 
demonstrated what a g gun with a good load will do in “any 
old weather” by grassing 30 straight, his last bird falling dead out 
of bounds. Mr. TL P. Collins, of the Dupont Powder Company, 
and Mr. A. H. Fex, of the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
were also welcome visitors, and never fail to impress the high 
qualities of their goods on the public, which are becoming very 

opular in this section. Mr, Stearns, of Richmond, Va., and 
Me. Albert, of Newport News, were among the visitors, and 
entered heartily into the shoot, and very few birds escaped them, 
although they were on strange grounds. Come again, gentlemen, 
one and all; you are always welcome. 

Practice, 5 birds: Pryor 2, Hazard 4, Dr. Foster 4, Fox 5, Stearns 
4, Gallagher 4, Hudgins 1, Hurst 3, Du Bray 5, Agelasto 1, with- 
drew, 

Event No. 1, optional sweep, 5 birds, class shooting, two moneys: 
Hurst, 30... -212%1—4 Du Bray, 30.. 






Hazard, 30.. 21222—5 Gallagher, 31... . -92222—4 
Stearns, -aeee’—4 ~Agelasto, 28..........0e00 202*2—3 
Dr Foster, 28 --22222—-5 Webb, 28.............008 12222—5 
BRR, Wi evbdpeees oveve . 02222—4 Stewart, 28.............6- 12*22—4 
Hudgins -+-#1020—2 Miller, 28............0000- 11222—5 
Pryor, 30 2222*—4 
Event No. 2, optional sweep, 7 birds, three moneys: 
DEE: . cccocssetecsucnnn 1210°02—4._ Dr Foster ............%0 
PL senenanescceceel 2222222—7 Du Bray 
0222022—5 Hudgins 

Webb ..... 

Lambert 

Agelasto 





Event No. 3, optional sweep, 5 birds, two moneys, high guns: 





Web. cbctink6sisbee sesed 291214 Dr Foster .........sese0s 

DONS tcccce<thoaseseta’ OD: MNNTG Sov cctecdscssccoeyd 11122—5 

PATEUMG cccccssvcconete 20012—S Miller .......ccccccccccees 10201—3 

ee ee 22222—5* Stewart .......csccccceess 22222—5 

SPE concensvenssducnd 22122—5 Lambert ..........ccccees 20*11—3 
Event No. 4, miss-and-out: 

GT? ichiushctlastnvenabaeensesiienéoesteenael 2121° 

ET. 5tosa50bess tagualtadahiiiinsiencseneveveeul 222220 

SNEED ccnubeeasnickeersesbanevesecknecesterenl 22! 

SE - Kcdpcctnsndasndioistauctesadivesteascresedl 1211110 

EEG opbbbosendbocdubassbdses bberbas eis ecbUeuda stewie 12222222222222222—17 

NE Sewer oebacassecackstce¥eediucskabebaleebocth 0 

MEE. vkvesecscovecesdeveowsdtod se pvdeeesbeabs cased 20 

EE - cctescapceapnpessonscoud bb tesecewadethun 22222222222222222—17 

i SN igctabs: basebaeseasarchsemmnnnd cobuneénean 212222* 

DT  iccibasnstiahsthvarenenasunentusscke ob saban 21220 

RIEL | wingen dnchhewinndesh obbdubsndbetacusah don ol 

SEL. <waittaup onpiencblase eiudebotusbubacenecieds ill 11222222222222220—16 

BE -crnndubdetennedcbenbibccnnsuepcénseesveeand 2222220 


G, P. Grant. 


Richmond Pigeon Club. 


_ Ricumonp, Va., Jan. 26.—The Richmond Pigeon Club had an en- 
joyable afternoon’s work at the traps to-day at Broad street base- 
ball park. No very remarkable shooting was done, but the sport 
on the whole was well worth witmessing. The fun began with an 
impromptu match between Capt. du Bray, of Parker gun fame, 
and Franklin Stearns, of Richmond, at 25 birds, in which the lat- 
a defeated Capt. du Bray, who was dead out of form, by 23 to 20. 
scores: 


ee a TIN, vc cuscnsiccecentesssuege 221*22*01222210111111* 12—20 
IE TE nn | odumuigh euiededipoweknmoadl 2022222022222222222222292—23, 


Live-bird shooting is rapidly climbing into general favor with 
trapshooters in this region, and some of the boys are beginning 
to study on what they will do with the Grand American Handicap 
trephy when they bring it bick here. 


hree handicap sweeps followed the match, in which the follow- 
ing scores were made: 


Du Bray, 30......... 29021*1*00—4 =: 90. .0221*2111* 7 
2 SD... cvaav ane? S. e i. . 
Johnston, 28......... 8. .111222201 
Stearns, 30........... 2220222202—8 28. .0222220202—7 
W008, OR. ws0e0cxeaks aie ee 
Peackmer, BB. .cccccocs *12 


0222200—6 gw eu ones 
- - 0222201202—7 28. .200*212222—7 


28. .0220121112—8 


Harrison, 28.. 
Colquitt, 30 
Royal, 








Keystone Shooting League. 


Ho.tmesturc Junction, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 26.—There was a 
good attendance at the shoot of the Keystone League. The birds 
were fast, and the skill of the shooters was tested therefore even 
harder than on the old grounds. In the club event Snapshot was 
alone in making a clean score, though Budd had one, save one bird 
which fell dead out. The scores: 

No, 1, 7 birds, sweepstake, $3 entrance, Rose system: Snapshot 
7, Baltz 7, Van Loon 6, Budd 6, Henry 6, Darby 5, Russell 5, 
Morris 4, Vandegrift, Brewer and Rosystem withdrew. 

No. 2, club handicap shoot, 10 birds, optional sweeps: I. W. 
Budd (30) 9, J. Anderson (30) 8, J. Brewer (29) 7, H. Henry 
(3) 7, Snapshot (30) 10, Dr. Darby (29) 8, W. Morris (29) 9, A. 
A. Felix (30) 9, A. Baltz (28) 4, W. F. Leedom (28) 6, J. Vandegrift 
(30) 7, E. Russell (29) 8, C. E, Geikler (29) 9, W. Hauff (28) 7, 
F. W. Van Loon (30) 8, C. Fitzgerald (28) withdrew. 

No. 3, 7 birds, sweepstake, Rose system: degrift 6, Budd 7, 
Baltz 5, Henry 7, Snapshot 7, Brewer 4, Darby 4, Geikler 5, Hauff 
4, Rosystem 7, 

No. 4, miss-and-out, $1 entrance: Henry 5, Rosystem 5, Darby 4, 
Budd 2, Van Loon 1, Snapshot 1, Morris 0. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


California. 


THIRTY-FIVE DAYS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLYANIA RAILROAD. 





Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged for a special 
personally-conducted tour through California, to leave New York 
and Philadelphia on Feb. 14, by the “Golden Gate Special,” com- 
posed exclusively of Pullman parlor-smoking, dining, drawing- 
room sleeping, compartment, and observation cars, returning by 
20. This special train will be run over the entire route. 
‘The best hotels will be used where extended stops are made, but 
the train will be at the constant command of the party. 
Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary expenses, $450 from 
all points on Pennsylvania Railroad, except Pittsburg, from which 
point the rate will be $445 
For further information apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent. 
1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court street, Brooklyn; 789 Broa 
street, Newark, N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., ‘Passenger Agent Balti- 
more District, Baltimore, Md.; Colin Studds, Passenger Agent 
Southeastern District, Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, Pas- 
senger Agent Western District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia.—Adv. 


The salmon angling excursion advertised by the St. Lawrence 
Steamship Co., Limited, sopenre to offer an exceptional chance to 
salmon anglers who feel able only to d a moderate sum of 
money on their outing. The rivers mentioned. are among the 
in Canada, but are inaceessible and can be reached only by some 
special means of Sppapodeton. Anglers wishing a short trip at a 
sew ate cost would do well to correspond with the advertisers.— 

I. 





The Great Bristol Automatic Fish Hook, advertisement of which 
appears in another column, is a double hook, automatic in setting 
and _ hooking, ich, the manufacturers claim, will catch more 
fish with less bait than any- other hook on the market, while the 
disagreeable feature of..torn and bleeding figh, so common in 
double hooks, is missing in this one —Adv. : 











